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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——¢——— 


HE German Emperor on Wednesday attended the annual 
banquet of the Diet of Brandenburg, and made a most 
extraordinary speech, a mixture of religion and autocratic 
pride, upon which we have commented elsewhere. His Majesty 
began by saying that it had unfortunately become the custom 
to grumble at the Government, by which “ men’s pleasure in 
life, and in the life and prosperity of our great German Father- 
land, is embittered.” He wished “the grumblers would 
shake the dust of Germany off their feet,” and emigrate with 
all possible speed. The people should trust in God and their 
hereditary ruler, who hopes, like Sir Francis Drake—his 
Majesty mistakes, it was Vasco Nunez de Balboa—suddenly 
to stand on the peak and look on the Pacific Ocean in its 
majestic calm. Heaven directs him and Prussia, having given 
the latter victory at Rossbach and Dennewitz; and it is im- 
possible to believe that God would have taken so much pains 
with Brandenburg and its House without a purpose. Glorious 
days were at hand, if only Germans were not misled by the 
chatter of discontented men. “I answer firmly to all com- 
plaints: ‘My course is the right one, and I shall continue to 
steer it.’” The speech is directed specially against those who 
oppose the Education Bill, and means, of course, that the 
Emperor will go his own way in spite of all opposition. No 
such clear assertion of right divine, and of belief that success, 
especially in killing enemies, proves an “alliance” with God, 
has been made in our time. The thought of the speech belongs 
so completely to another period, that it is difficult to criticise 
it without what would be perhaps an uncritical severity. 


The speech, as might have been expected, has created great 
excitement in Germany. The Prussians contend that there 
isa specific clause in the Constitution authorising them to 
gramble—which is true, free speech being guaranteed—and 
ask whether the Emperor-King denies his Parliament any 
power at all. All sections of Liberals are united in hostility 
to the Education Bill, if it is to be, as it were, passed by Royal 
order; and the Ministry can obtain no majority without fur- 
ther concessions to the Catholics of the Centre, who, of course, 
approve the Bill. It is even said that Prince Bismarck 
will descend from his retirement, and, leading the opposi- 
tion to the Bill, force himself back into power. We 
doubt it. Hohenzollerns are not beaten so easily, and 
nine-tenths of the Bill could be carried into effect by an 
administrative order to all schoolmasters. They cannot 
afford either to resign or to fight the King. Moreover, Prince 
Bismarck is not coming back to power to execute the will of a 





make only an experiment, but it is a bold one. The Bill 
allows each rural County Council to raise at 3} per cent. a 
sum equal to 1d. in the pound of rating, the total for Great 
Britain being ten millions. With this sum the Council is to 
buy land from willing sellers, and resell it in small holdings 
of not less than one acre, or more than fifty. Any one may 
buy a holding outright, or may deposit one-fourth of its value, 
and pay up the remainder by instalments spread over fifty 
years. Also, if he wants less than ten acres, he may hire them 
on ten-year leases, with option of purchase. Buyer is to put up 
the buildings he needs; but if the Council thinks fit, it 
can do this for him, adding the cost to the price. For reasons 
stated elsewhere, we doubt any grand success for this plan; 
but it is a reasonable, thoughtful, and bold one. The Glad- 
stonians accept it, but wish to add a clause compelling land- 
lords to sell; but they will recede from that. They do not 
wish to be deserted by their remaining Peers and large land- 
owners. There is a weak point in the Bill, the largeness of 
the fraction to be paid down, and they will probably fight 
round that. 


Mr. Jackson’s Irish Education Bill was introduced on 
Monday, and was very well received in the House. It will 
apply compulsion for the first time to Irish children in the 
towns and the urban districts, but will leave the application 
of compulsion to the rural districts to the County Councils, 
when established under the Local Government Bill. Children 
between the ages of six and fourteen will be obliged to attend, 
and it will be made illegal to employ children at all under 
the age of eleven, and between eleven and fourteen unless 
they have a certificate of having passed a certain standard. 
Ireland is to have £90,000 this year under the grant for Free 
Education, and it is to go to increase the teachers’ pensions. 
In future there will be £200,000, of which part will go to 
increase the teachers’ salaries, a little will be given to improve 
the position of the smallest schools in Ireland, while about 
one-half will be spent as a capitation-grant. All schools in 
which the fees are not more than 6s. for each child per annum, 
will be made free schools. The debate on the Bill was 
adjourned, but it was obvious that it impressed even the 
Irish Members very favourably. 


The Pope on February 16th issued an Encyclical to the 
French Bishops which, though it contains nothing new, will 
have a material influence on them as politicians. In it he 
defends with great force the old doctrine of his Church, that 
any form of government is allowable and entitled to obedience, 
provided that its action accords with the dictates of Christianity 
and the Church. There have been, writes the Pope, “ many 
Governments in France during this century, and each has 
had its distinctive form,—Imperial, Monarchical, and Republi- 
can. Each of these is good so long only as it makes for 
the common well-being, and one form may be good at 
one time and another at another. Catholics, like all citi- 
zens, have a perfect right to prefer one form to another, as 
none of these forms in itself is opposed to Christian teaching. 
The Church has always in its dealing with States fully recog- 
nised this principle.” ‘Acceptance of a new Government is 
therefore not only permissible, it is a duty.” That is clearly 
a definite utterance on a question of morals, and as such it 
binds the French Episcopate, which has been much inclined 
to contend that a Republic, in France at all events, is 
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inherently atheistic, and ought, therefore, to be resisted as an 
evil thing. 


This Encyclical has probably increased M. Carnot’s diffi- 
culties in forming an Administration. The Opportunists are 
unwilling to rely on the Right, because they must then admit 
the Right to a share of power, and they dread the rivalry of 
the leaders on that side; while they cannot rely on the Left 
without continuing the war against the Church, which the 
Encyclical makes, even from their point of view, unreasonable. 
M. Carnot, therefore, who is clearly a weakly deliberative 
man rather than a man of action, has been eight days 
forming a Ministry, and on Friday had not yet succeeded. 
M. de Freycinet refuses to go back as Premier ; M. Rouvier 
says he cannot work without the Radicals ; and M. Bourgeois, 
who has been summoned, and who is anti-clerical in the 
extreme, says he will not try, because the Opportunists will 
not support the proposals he must make. There is, therefore, 
a deadlock, which ought to end in a dissolution. The 
Radicals, however, resist a dissolution, fearing to lose all 
Catholic votes; and as the Senate is anti-clerical, a dissolu- 
tion may possibly be refused. M. Carnot must seek, there- 
fore, either a strong-fisted Ministry headed by M. Constans, 
which will compel a dissolution, and then “ guide” the elec- 
tions, or a colourless Ministry to conduct affairs until 1893, 
when the dissolution will come of itself. His position as 
constitutional President is most embarrassing, and all the 
more so because, though a most worthy man, he has clearly 
no initiative. 2 ae 

British management, the secrets of which are honesty, 
exactness, and light but universal taxation, has completely 
restored Egyptian finance, destroyed by the wild extrava- 
gance of Ismail Pasha. Mr. Edwin Palmer reports that the 
revenue of Egypt for 1891 was nearly £10,900,000, and the 
expenditure £9,800,000, leaving a surplus of £1,100,000, or more 
than 10 per cent., equal to an English surplus of £9,000,000. 
This is in spite of remissions of taxation within the last few 
years of £800,000 a year. The price of salt, in particular, has 
been reduced by 40 per cent., and the only increase has been 
on tobacco. The Government desire greatly to reduce the 
taxation on poor land; but the French, as usual, stand in the 
way, the Law of Liquidation, on which they insist, allowing 
the Government only to dispose of £300,000 from the surplus, 
the remainder being heaped up in the bureau of the 
Debt as a guarantee to bondholders. The result is most 
creditable to Mr. Palmer and Sir Evelyn Baring, and 
may bring home to our people some perception of the 
successful work we are doing in Egypt. If we were to 
retire now, the whole would be undone; Egyptian bonds 
would fall 40 per cent., and the people would again be taxed 
to their skins for the benefit of Turkish Pashas, for bribes to 
Constantinople, and for the French showinesses which all the 
Pashas except Tewfik have considered signs of civilisation. 


Mr. Provand’s Bill strengthening and continuing Sir 
John Lubbock’s Shop-Hours Bill, passed its second read- 
ing on Wednesday by a vote of 175 to 152. The new 
Bill is décidedly objectionable in principle, as it regulates 
the hours during which adult women may work, and 
so makes it increasingly difficult for them to struggle 
against the competition of men. The Bill, moreover, is 
to be enforced by inspectors, to avoid whose interference, 
which would be resented, as Mr. Matthews pointed out, by 
many customers, employers will consent to a considerable 
sacrifice. The Bill was pronounced by Mr. Matthews and Mr. 
Balfour unworkable, and the latter offered an inquiry; but 
Mr. Provand and the majority held that the seventy- 
four hours a week fixed in the Bill was as much as 
women should work, and that its main result would be 
that the early-closing movement would become universal. 
We should not object to that result, which leaves men 
and women on equal terms; but we object strongly to 
the fresh endorsement of the principle that women are 
incompetent to manage their own affairs. There is a singular 
cynicism displayed by some of these philanthropists, who ask 
in the same breath that women should be allowed to manage 
everybody else’s affairs, through the right of voting, but 
should be declared incapable of managing their own. 


The annual debate on Disestablishment in Wales came on 





aa 
on Tuesday night, when Mr.S. Smith, who had been ill, roge tes 
his sick-bed to state the case to the House. Ashe was aware ne 
very shaky are the amateur statisties which exist of Kean 
formity and Churchmanship in Wales, he, rather unforta. 
nately, gave the House what he thought more trustworthy 
statistics of Welsh Nonconformity and Churchmanship sd 
Liverpool and the United States, which may have been try 
but were certainly irrelevant. He alleged confidently, how. 
ever, that the Church could not honestly claim more than One 
fourth-part of the people of Wales, and probably not more 
than one-eighth. On the other hand, it was shown success. 
fully by the Solicitor-General that Nonconformity cannot 
possibly claim more than a half; so that, on the admission of 
both parties, either a quarter or three-eighths of the people 
of Wales are of no fixed Church, and should be looked 
after by the National Establishment. Mr. Dillwyn, who 
seconded Mr. S. Smith’s resolution, admitted frankly the 
great improvement in the Episcopalian clergy, but main. 
tained that the Welsh are such keen Nonconformists, that 
if left to themselves, and set free from “ territorial 
influence,” they would be a nation of Nonconformists. We 
should have thought that, in Wales at least, resistance to 
“territorial influence” makes a great many more Noncon. 
formists, than that influence itself makes Churchmen. 


The Solicitor-General, who made great fun of the amateur 
statistics of the Welsh Nonconformists, pointed out that a 
great many of the Nonconformist ministers have too urgent 
duties in their secular callings to devote themselves adequately 
to the moral needs of their people,—upon which an Opposition 
Member called out, “ Like St. Paul!” Sir E. Clarke replied 
that even St. Paul, if he had not had to work for his living, 
might have had more time to work for his Master; to which 
Mr. Bryce, who replied to him, rejoined that evidently, in the 
Solicitor-General’s opinion, St. Paul was but a “moderate 
success.” But Mr. Bryce forgets that St. Paul himself cer. 
tainly agreed with the Solicitor-General, since he wrote to the 
Corinthians: “If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it 
a great matter if we reap your worldly things?” 








Mr. Byron Reed devoted a speech which would have been 
still more effective if he had not depended on others for his 
Welsh translations, to exposing the extraordinary violence, 
falsehood, and scurrility of the Welsh vernacular papers against 
the Church; but the chief interest of the debate was that, 
while Mr. Bryce argued for Welsh Disestablishment as likely 
to prolong the existence of the National Establishment in 
England, Sir William Harcourt took up his parable against 
all Establishments, and maintained that every Established 
Church loses popularity by its Establishment, and especially 
that the unpopularity of the Established Church in the rural 
districts of England is due to its Establishment. In fact, he 
made his speech a speech against the National Establishment 
asa whole. The division showed a majority of 47 against the 
motion (267 to 220). 


A romantic story has been got up by the evening papers 
about a Mr. Lidderdale, manager of Stuckey’s branch bank 
at Ilminster. It is asserted that a lady of large means, who 
was in love with him, has decoyed him on board her yacht, 
and is keeping him there in durance. The only facts known, 
however, seem to be that Mr. Lidderdale has disappeared, that 
his accounts are all in order, that the day before he vanished 
he drew from a bank £1,000 of his own money, that he was en- 
gaged to be married, and that somebody or other has published 
an advertisement of his death on the yacht ‘ Foresight,’ which 
yacht does not exist. The story does not look true. A mil- 
lionaire might, we suppose, kidnap anybody if he was willing 
to pay a great sum down, and to submit to blackmail for the 
remainder of his life, but millionaires generally avoid those 
unpleasing situations. The only real mystery in the matter 
is the advertisement of death, which justifies strict inquiry; 
but it will probably be found that this was published either 
to arrest inquiries, Mr. Lidderdale choosing to begin a new 
career, or to secure a mental pardon from the lady who, if 
the story of an engagement is true, was so suddenly deserted. 
Death has an expiatory effect. 


A rather curious professional case was decided this week in 
the Queen’s Bench Division. The proprietors of the Times 
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re dissatisfied with Mr. Lowe, lately their correspondent at 
he Jin, substantially for “ taking too much upon himself,” 
7 after arather sharp correspondence, dismissed him with 
ps months’ pay in lieu of notice, and £100 as voluntary com- 
> nsation for removing his furniture. Mr. Lowe, greatly 
irritated, not so much by his dismissal as by the disinclina- 
tion of employers to engage a man dismissed by the Times, 
brought an action for twelve months’ pay, alleging that this 
was the custom of the profession. He was unable to prove 
that contention, and after a quantity of expert evidence 
had been given, the jury found a verdict for the Times. Mr. 
Lowe must have been very badly advised. Twelve months’ 
notice is rarely given even to an editor, and we should say 
that, legally, no other employé of a newspaper was entitled to 
more than one month. It would be harsh and unjust to give 
so short a notice to a war-correspondent, who risks his life, or 
to a special correspondent, who has often to hire a house; but 
six months’ notice is sufficient for justice, and, legally, the pre- 
sumption is for a much shorter time. Why journalists, how- 
ever, do not obtain written statements of their terms of 
engagement, we never could make out, and strongly suspect 
that the objection comes from their side. They hate to be 
bound, which is reasonable enough ; but then, they should take 


the consequences. 








Sir Henry James made a very able speech at St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday, against the programme of the “ Pro- 
gressive ” candidates for the London County Council. He 
was not, he said, opposed to all their proposals, for he approved, 
amongst other matters, their proposal to divide the im- 
provement rates between owners and occupiers, but he 
was opposed to the rash and ambitious character of their 
programme as a whole. He pointed out how much more 
already the London County Council had to do than 
the Metropolitan Board of Works ever had to do, and how 
much more they had from one source or another spent,—about 
as much more as an extra threepenny rate would yield; and he 
enlarged on the enormous laboriousness of the Councillors’ 
present duties, and the difficulty with which they were per- 
formed. He deprecated earnestly the vast enlargement of 
their duties and responsibilities for which the Progressives con- 
tend, and pointed out how great an opening that enlargement 
would make for the most dangerous kind of local corruption, 
with an army of some forty thousand voters all clamouring for 
profitable work under their representatives on the Council. 
And he insisted especially that sach a body as the London 
County Council, with no individual responsibility, would be 
very unfit for the control of the police, since there would be 
no single person to hold responsible for such a failure of 
justice as occurred, for instance, in the case of Miss Cass. It 
was a masterly speech. 


Canon Scott-Holland’s “open letter” on the subject of 
the elections for the London County Council, commences ad- 
mirably with insisting that to require high personal character 
in the representatives is the most important of all the 
aspects of the coming elections. But he forgets, we think, 
in his’ enthusiastic pleading for the elevation of the status 
of the poor, that premature and ambitious attempts to do too 
much may lead even the noblest and most upright men into 
enterprises which will end in disaster and perfectly unantici- 
pated scandals. Prudence and modesty are as essential to 
bodies like the London County Council, as integrity itself. 


Mr. Morley made a great effort at Reading on Wednesday 
to sustain his very rash and violent judgment on the Irish 
Local Government Bill. We have always thought such a 
Bill inopportune, and should not at all regret its postpone- 
ment; but the language employed by Mr. Morley and his 
colleagues is overstrained and preposterous. We are bound 
to accept his denial that there was any concerted intention to 
repudiate the Bill; but whether there was concert or not in 
decrying it, there was certainly a coincidence of exaggeration. 
The committee which limits the amount of the sum to be ex- 
pended by a County Council, for instance, works admirably 
in Scotland; and it is absurd to say that Ireland does 
not need a precaution which Scotland requires. The 
judicial inquiry which might result in the dissolution of 
a County Council, is on the face of it intended to be a 
very rare and exceptional proceeding, and Mr. Morley’s 


own experience in the feats of local bodies in Ireland, ought 
to show him the need of such a last resource. Indeed, in 
spite of all his elaborate wrath, there was a sentence or two in 
Mr. Morley’s speech at Reading which look as if he were 
preparing himself for the possible passing of the measure 
after all. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking at Epsom on 
Wednesday, referred to the “safeguards” in the Irish Local 
Government Bill as precautions which it had become their 
absolute duty to adopt in consequence of the warnings 
they had received that the local bodies would be “cap- 
tured” by politicians. Mr. Goschen summed up the atti- 
tude of the Opposition on the Irish Question, by saying 
that while they are content, if not desirous, to foment an 
Irish discontent which helps their agitation, they are be- 
coming every day more impotent to carry an Irish policy 
of their own. Mr. Goschen asserted that the slackening 
of the eagerness of the Irish tenants to purchase, is due 
to the much better terms on which the landlords and 
the tenants now stand, so that the tenants are not unwilling 
to go on as theyare. Especially so, one would say, if they are 
hoping for some great reduction in the value of land, to be 
effected, perhaps, by the consequences of a General Election. 


Collegiate Oxford, on the whole, objects to display any deep 
personal interest in a man who became a Roman Catholic and 
persuaded others to become Roman Catholics ; so the committee 
formed to perpetuate the memory of Cardinal Newman has, 
not unnaturally, decided not to force on a reluctant Univer- 
sity a statue of the distinguished man who certainly did much 
more to make Oxford famous in his lifetime, than Oxford 
ever did to make him great. The feeling of the majority 
evidently was, that Roman Catholics alone could be expected 
to show honour to the memory of a man who had thrown his 
influence into the scale of the Roman Catholic Church. 
That is a poor and, as it seems to us, an unworthy attitude 
of mind. Newman was a great power in Oriel College, a 
great power in the University, and a great power in the 
world. And at least he knew distinctly how his own faith 
was forming itself, and discerned whither it was tending, 
which a great many of the present generation of Oxford 
teachers do not know, and never will know. 


A great disaster is said to be hanging over the coal trade. 
The coalowners have lately made such low profits, that they 
ask the men to submit to a reduction of wages. The men will 
not, and say that the price must be raised on the public by a 
halt in production, which will empty the dealers’ vaults. The 
Miners’ Federation, which represents 280,000 miners, accepts 
this proposition, and if its orders are obeyed, work will stop 
throughout North England on March 12th. Its members think 
that the public must yield quickly, because if not, the gasworks 
will be paralysed, and the price of fire for cooking will be 
insupportable. The miners, it will be observed, have no 
quarrel with the owners, who, they admit, are making no 
money; but rather than suffer themselves, intend, on the 
principles of brotherly love, to coerce all poor consumers into 
paying higher prices. The rich will not care. They will, 
consequently, have the public against them always, an 
important factor in strikes; the sea is open for any quantity 
of Belgian or Indian coal—the potential Indian supply is 
limitless—and science may suddenly cheapen the electric 
light. There will be suffering for all, and ruin for many 
individuals, but price will not be permanently forced up to 
any material degree. London bore the last coal-famine 
equably, and has forgotten it. It is, of course, possible, if the 
merchant sailors agree with the miners, and refuse to carry 
coal, that the struggle may be very severe; but in that event, 
industry will be so harassed that the whole country will be 
aroused, and the old idea of the State working the mines will 
be very strongly revived. Control over an article of the first 
necessity only tells at first. The owners of the air could not 
extort all wealth. They would be simply deprived of their 


property. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD HARTINGTON AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


) is the common error of modern politicians to make a 
great deal too much of the smaller personalities of 
politics. We do not wonder that the editor of the 
Speaker was annoyed at the nonsense talked about Mr. 
Gladstone’s vast obligations to the loyalty, generosity, and 
magnanimity of Lord Hartington. In our opinion, Lord 
Hartington’s great merit has been, not so much in dis- 
playing these great qualities, which he doubtless possesses 
in abundance, as in subordinating all such considerations 
calmly and with no manner of fuss, to the higher con- 
sideration of the course best fitted to secure the interest 
of the State, and postponing both what his enthusiastic 
friends supposed to be his own claims and the claims of 
others, to what in his own cool judgment the public 
welfare demanded. He was not in the least anxious to 
lead the Liberal Party at the time when some of us,—this 
journal amongst others,—were eager to see Mr. Forster 
succeeding to the leadership which Mr. Gladstone had re- 
signed. Lord Hartington accepted it, however, though with 
obvious reluctance, when it became clear to every one,—to 
none more distinctly than to Mr. Forster,—that Lord 
Hartington would secure a more unanimous support than 
the statesman who had incurred so much resentment by his 
policy in relation to State Education. Lord Hartington bore 
the burden and heat of the weary six vears of Opposition 
between 1874 and 1880, with his usual unflinching forti- 
tude, and never concealed from any one for a moment his 
conviction that, so soon as Mr. Gladstone threw him- 
self into the opposition to Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign 
policy, it became inevitable that Mr. Gladstone should 
return to the leadership of the party,—the more so, 
indeed, that Lord Hartington had condemned the foreign 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield in a much more moderate and 
less vehement manner than Mr. Gladstone. Lord Har- 
tington saw distinctly that under the circumstances no 
other leader of the Liberal Party than Mr. Gladstone was 
possible, and he expressed that conviction consistently, 
both long before and after the summons which, on Lord 
Beaconsfield’s counsel, he received from the Queen to tender 
his advice as to the next step to be taken. We are quite 
sure that Lord Hartington never for a moment laid claim 
to any exceptional credit for magnanimity and generosity 
in advising the Queen to send for Mr. Gladstone. He saw 
that that was the wise and right course to take, and it never 
occurred to him for a moment that he had established a 
great claim on Mr. Gladstone’s gratitude by taking it. It 
was the coolness of his judgment, and the decisiveness 
with which he acted upon his judgment, for which alone 
he would have taken credit. At the time Mr. Gladstone saw 
this distinctly, and he coupled Lord Hartington with Lord 
Granville in the cordial and sufficient acknowledgment 
which he made to them both at the dinner of the Royal 
Academy in 1880. 


But if it be quite clear that it was a great want of 
judgment in the Unionists to insist on Lord Hartington’s 
claims to a sort of gratitude from Mr. Gladstone which has 
really no business in statesmanship, we cannot but deeply 
regret that our respected contemporary, the Speaker, did 
not confine itself to protesting against those exaggerated 
claims, and pointing out that no one would be less likely 
than the Duke of Devonshire himself to sanction any such 
claims. To assert that Lord Hartington really did his 
best to form a Ministry of which Mr. Gladstone should 
not be the head, was both rash,—for it was an asser- 
tion for which even Mr. Gladstone’s authority, if 
the editor of the Speaker could have claimed it, was 
quite insufficient without the Duke of Devonshire’s con- 
firmation,—and improper. Neither Mr. Gladstone nor 
the Duke of Devonshire, the only living authorities on the 
subject, could speak of what happened without the Queen’s 
leave, and this is not a matter on which it is at all 
desirable that the Queen should be asked to give her 
leave. We can all of us imagine fairly well what may 
have happened. The Queen, whose confidence in Lord 
Beaconsfield was profound, probably asked Lord Harting- 
ton to form an Administration, and was told by Lord 
Hartington that, in his opinion, only Mr. Gladstone could 
form an Administration in which the country would place 


as, 
‘ Well, if it must be so, it must; but at least satisfy me ang 
yourself that this is so, before you advise me to send #, 
Mr. Gladstone.’ We are, of course, only guessing, withont 
any authority at all for our guess, what may have happ a 
but what cannot possibly be known to have happened 
without the Queen’s permission. But if that did happen 
what would have been Lord Hartington’s duty? Why 
of course, to go to Lord Granville and Mr. Gladstone at 
assure himself that no such Administration as Lord 
Beaconsfield had advised was possible. Very likely that 
was exactly what did take place. And the Speaker might, 
if it pleased, call that an attempt by Lord Hartington to 
form an Administration. What we should call it woul 
be an attempt by Lord Hartington to convince her Majest 
of what he himself had long ago convinced himself, thes 
no such Administration could be formed. And we 
conceive our description of the facts to be far more 
probable than the Speaker’s description of them. But, of 
course, if the Speaker really has had the only inspiration 
to which its editor’s letters point, the facts might haye 
appeared in a very different light 1o Mr. Gladstone ang 
to Lord Hartington. Mr. Gladstone might very well 
think that Lord Hartington, in obeying the Queen’s 
command, did try to form an Administration of his own 
whereas Lord Hartington knew that in putting the ques. 
tions which he conceived himself under an obligation 
to her Majesty to put, he was only taking the one course 
necessary to convince the Queen that he could do nothing: 
of the kind, and that his own long-formed judgment was 
correct. As we have said before, we write solely on 
what seems to us the most probable conjecture as to. 
what actually occurred, and from no “information” of 
any sort or kind. But we think we have said enough to 
show that all this acrimonious personality has been ex. 
ceedingly unfortunate, and in all probability,—considering 
Lord Hartington’s frankness long before he had received 
her Majesty’s summons, and Mr. Gladstone’s frankness 
few weeks afterwards,—what would better reconcile the 
various known facts than any other explanation. 

We deeply regret the controversy, which has only 
tended to belittle two of the statesmen on whom the 
public most justly rely for their high honour, their public 
spirit, and their profound disinterestedness, and to belittle 
them without any show of reason. Though the Speaker 
may very justly have felt irritated at the sort of nonsense 
talked about Mr. Gladstone’s great debt of gratitude to 
Lord Hartington, it made a great mistake in this attempt 
to —_ out into the light of day a secret history which is of 
no real importance to the world at large, and which could 
not be adequately revealed without hearing the account of 
it given by all three of the only living witnesses of what 
happened, of whom one at least is not likely to speak, and 
the other two could not speak without her leave. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR ON PROVIDENCE. 


+. is one thing at least in which the German 
Emperor has thoroughly succeeded. He has fixed 
the regards of the world upon himself. No person so 
separate, so picturesque, so intensely visible, has sat on an 
old European throne for generations past; and it is im- 
possible for any student, either of history or politics, not 
to be keenly interested in the development of his per- 
sonality. Broadly speaking, there are three main theories 
prevalent as to the Emperor’s character. One, the first, 
now held but by a few, is that he is a self-sufficient young 
man, placed by birth in a supreme position, who is dis- 
posed, like many modern young men, to advertise his 
business, and his own superior way of performing it. 
Another, which rests mainly on the acrid gossip for which 
Berlin is distinguished, is that the Emperor is a young 
man of ability who might yo far, but that he has 
a distinct “crackiness” in his character, the result 
of ill-health, which may pass away with its physical 
cause, or may produce grave consequences to him- 
self and Europe. The third theory, which seems to 
ourselves the one best supported by evidence, is that he 
is a Hohenzollern of the true type of that family, which 
has always shown itself at once masterful and odd, who 
has even a genius for government, and the selection of 
competent agents, but who manifests what used to be 
called ‘“‘headiness,” an inherent rashness which may be 
constitutional or otherwise, but which, though mitigated 
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‘only that the counsel is always taken—comes out with no 

Y 4ion in his surprising speeches. He seems some- 

tigation 1 rp ; 
- na think aloud, and the thoughts make the wise 
— heir heads. Nothing could be more rash than 
-_ h to recruits at Potsdam in which they 
re ‘Tainly told that loyalty to the Emperor was 
one "ie moral law, and the instincts of nature; 
Oe iting can be conceived more rash than the 
— h of Wednesday to the Brandenburgers. It is the 
. h of a fanatical Israelite about the destinies of his 
aie rather than the speech of a pious European about 
his people and his dynasty. The Emperor tells his people, 
not only that his power comes from God—which has no 
doubt been the theory of many a Sovereign, and is ina 
certain way not only true but a truism—but that God 
specially exerts himself, even strains himself, if we may 
ritate the Imperial audacity of expression, to protect the 

Hohenzollerns and further their plans. The words seem 

incredible to Englishmen ; but here they are in eatenso, 

as translated by the Standard correspondent :—‘ The 
assured knowledge that your sympathy loyally attends 
me in my work inspires me with fresh strength to 

rsevere in my task, and to advance along the path 

marked out for me by Heaven. To this are added the 
sense of responsibility to our Supreme Lord above, 
and my unshaken conviction that He, our former ally at 
Rossbach and Dennewitz [scene of Marshal Ney’s defeat on 
September 6th, 1813], will not leave me in the lurch. He has 
taken such infinite pains with our ancient Mark of 
Brandenburg and our House that we cannot suppose He 
has done this for no purpose. No; on the contrary, men 
of Brandenburg, we have a great future before us, and I 
am leading you towards days of glory! Do not let your 
trust in the future be weakened, or your delight in co- 
operating with me be dashed, by complaints and the dissatis- 
fied chatter of Parties. Watchwords alone are not enough, 
and to this incessant cavilling at the new policy and the men 
who are carrying it out I return the firm and unqualified 
reply, ‘My course is the right one, and it will be persevered 
in’” ‘The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. He by direct 
intervention (pains or trouble) gave the Hohenzollerns 
victory over the French both at Rossbach in 1757, and 
at Dennewitz in 1813. Therefore He means us—you 
Brandenburgers and us Hohenzollerns—to triumph, and 
therefore, again, I shall persist in my schemes, and especially 
my Education Bill; and I shall win, though I admit 
I am swimming against the stream.’ Well, we sup- 
pose many a King and General has had the same 
thought; but was ever anything more rash said aloud ? 
The speech cuts off all hope of compromise in an 
internal civil contest of which compromise is the natural 
issue; it asserts implicitly that the Imperial will is 
also the Divine will, and therefore irresistible; and it 
assumes that the Divine favour, so often shown through 
utter defeat—as it was shown, for example, to us in the 
American War—is always shown to Hohenzollerns in 
ultimate success. That is not the conviction of pious men, 
though the words may sound pious to some. It is the 
conviction of one who, so to speak, thinks he holds the 
Lord in his hand, that he is aware of the immutable pur- 
pose, that he need not even say, “ Let the Lord arise, and 
his enemies [and mine] be scattered,” but that he may 
assume a support which must be irresistible. How that 
differs from Napoleon’s confidence in his “ star,” or Marshal 
Lebceuf’s in the “luck of France,” we are unable to per- 
ceive. They used a pagan formula, and the German Emperor 
a Hebrew one—God of Isaac and Jacob, and therefore of 
me—but the thought in all three cases is identical. Would 
the Emperor really aver that a second Jena was proof that 
God had deserted him ? or would he, like the ancestress 
he speaks of so often, submit in humility, reorganise 
Prussia, and “tarry the Lord’s leisure” until the oppor- 
tunity arrived again? We cannot help a prejudice in 
the Emperor’s favour, he is so unlike the opinion-ridden 
statesmen of the hour; but we cannot read such a revela- 
tion of his inner thoughts without a deep distrust, and a 
hope that the education of misfortune which he so evi- 
ently needs may not arrive to him in a form which shall 
be to the injury alike of Germany and of Europe. 

One thing is pretty clear from the Emperor’s last 
deliverance. It is absolutely necessary for him to succeed, 
or the Throne will be shaken in a way no German Throne 
as ever been. He intends to govern according to his own 
ideas, and not those of his subjects, whom, indeed, he tells 








in the same speech to emigrate if they are inclined to 
grumble, and he probably will succeed in monopolising 
power. There is no possibility, with the military organisa- 
tion of Germany, and the deep sense her people entertain 
of their dangers from without, of any active resistance ; 
and the means of constitutional resistance, though they 
exist, and were displayed in the defeat of the Culturkampf, 
are as against this Emperor disorganised and weak. His 
absolutism does not offend the body of the electors, for much 
of it has been displayed in obtaining pensions for workmen 
and high prices for the immense class of peasant-producers. 
It does offend the middle class; but without the Roman 
Catholics they cannot obtain a majority in Parliament, 
and they have quarrelled with the Roman Catholics on 
the one question, their religion, on which the latter are 
both unanimous and determined. The Emperor is not in 
the least likely to do anything which would unite all 
classes in passive resistance to his policy, nor is there any 
general doubt or apprehension as to his capacity to rule. 
He will therefore rule, and that means he will concentrate 
all responsibility on himself, and be the sole mark for 
national anger should there be any conspicuous or dis- 
abling failure. A great defeat, a great civil blunder, a 
great famine, a great commercial decline, will any of them 
be visited directly upon the Emperor. It is a terrible 
position to assume; for, to make it safe, the ruler should 
have that control over events which no man possesses, and 
be exempt from the “accidents” which so constantly 
baffle the wisest plans. If the Emperor thinks that he 
has that control, and practically this is what he implies 
when he claims God as the permanent “ally ” of Prussia, 
no one can prevent his thinking it, and acting on his 
thought; but no one who has ever studied human affairs 
will be free from apprehension as to the result. Con- 
fidence of that sort is too near akin to presumption to be 
a healthy emotion, and the Emperor, who studies history, 
may study with much advantage the history of the Jew~. 
That people believes itself, and avows its belief, to be 
in some special sense the favourite and care of the Creator, 
set apart from mankind for some high purpose, and the 
belief may prove to have been true; but if it is true, it is 
because the divine care has inflicted on the Jew a discipline 
such as no other race ever passed through and survived. It 
is not by success of the Rossbach kind that God has proved 
his favour for the descendants of Israel. The Emperor 
is orthodox, and strives, we believe, to live up te 
his creed; but he has forgotten, or he implicitly denies 
in his speech, the text, ““Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth.” We respect him for refusing to believe 
that opinion is divine, and even for saying out what 
he has to say with so little care for the impression he 
may produce ; but there is an indescribable something in 
his speech, a note of exaltation—or is it of fanaticism ?— 
which, were the Germans a pious people, would hurry them 
to the churches to pray that God would see fit to grant 
to their ruler, with all other good things, the gift of a 
humbler mind. He may stand on the Peak of Darien, 
as he predicts he shall, and look out on the Pacific; and 
yet, like the great explorer who performed the feat— 
Balboa the Spaniard, not Drake the Englishman—may have 
one of the least fortunate and least happy careers of all 
the men who have gained great victories for mankind. 





MR. CHAPLIN’S GREAT BILL. 


E did not think it was in Mr. Chaplin, and hereby 
apologise to him for an injustice done him in 
thought. The Bill on Small Holdings which he introduced 
on Monday, and which, as Minister of Agriculture, he must 
have had a large share in framing, is a thoroughly states- 
manlike effort to carry out safely a great, though it may 
prove an infructuous, experiment. The position of the 
Government was this. The great bedy of labouring voters 
in the counties have recently become possessed of the idea, 
reasonable in some places, unreasonable in others, that 
they are unfairly kept from the ownership of land; that if 
they could buy it in patches and by reasonable instalments, 
they could by degrees improve their position till it became 
one of comparative independence. They are, now they 
move about so much more, feeling their comparative 
“slavery ” to the cottage-owner in a completely new way. 
“There are no rungs to our ladder,” they say—we heard 
the sentence ourselves in Somerset—and they are, more- 
over, convinced of something which may be pure vanity, but 
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is not unnatural vanity, that they understand “ the land” 
better than the big farmers do, and can get more out of it. 
There is much more self-esteem among the labourers than 
the gentlefolk usually think, and it is increasing fast. They 
ery, therefore, to the State to make the acquisition of land 
a little easier to them; and the State, as a whole, is not 
unwilling. The Tories like the labourers in their own way 
very much, and are, moreover, convinced that pickets are 
very useful in campaigning, that landed property will 
never be quite safe till its owners can throw a numerical 
vote which cannot be disregarded. The Liberals, again, 
think that what people wish for they ought to have, and 
believe that the wages paid for agricultural labour are in 
the Southern and Eastern Counties too low to be con- 
sistent with modern civilisation,—an accurate idea, though 
it solves none of the many difficulties. Both parties, 
therefore, are willing to try the experiment, and at the 
same time both are a little uncertain about it, and a little 
afraid of either landing the Treasury in unendurable 
expenses, or of introducing a new tenure, the Irish tenure, 
which would not suit either our social arrangements, or 
the peculiar ambitions of our people, who, unlike the Irish, 
are little moved by imaginative fears. The Government, 
therefore, has taken, in a cautious and yet bold way, a 
middle course. It has limited the experiment, in the first 
instance, to ten millions sterling, the value of a penny rate 
all over rural Britain, capitalised at 3} per cent.; but 
within that limit allows County Councils, the only popular 
bodies as yet created, and the only bodies with high credit, 
to borrow money from the Treasury, and buy land. 
This land they are to resell to applicants who agree to 
certain terms, or even, in certain cases, to let out on ten- 
year agreements. The terms are, briefly, one-fourth down 
and three-fourths by instalments in fifty years, the owner, 
however, having the right of paying off all instalments 
by a lump payment whenever he pleases. If he hires, 
there are more restrictions, some of them a trifle pernickety ; 
but, substantially, the man who wishes to be a tenant, can 
be a tenant up to ten acres, on condition of cultivation, 
residence, and abstinence from sub-letting. That is to say, 
under the Bill, anybody who means work can buy a patch 
of land not less than an acre, or more than fifty acres, at 
market price, or hire a patch not exceeding ten acres, with 
option of purchase, and begin cultivation at once in his 
own way. So he can now in theory, but so he cannot in 
fact, for two reasons,—one, that the seller wants money 
down, and the buyer desires to pay by instalments; and 
the other, that sellers hate the worry, and the legal 
troubles, and the haggling incidental to selling land in 
little pieces. Who is going to have his title looked at in 
order to sell five acres? The Government plan solves 
those difficulties, and makes it certain that a man, when 
the system is once at work, can buy a small holding or 
hire a patch without asking any favour of squire or farmer 
er gombeen-man, a personage who exists here as well as in 
Ireland, though we do not give him a specific name. The 
rungs in the ladder are provided, and whether the people 
will go up depends entirely upon the people themselves. 
We do not think they will in any great masses, for 
reasons we shall state; but a large number will, and 
that will be a good thing, and teach us all whether the 
experiment is in itself sound or not. In every parish 
there are a few men who want land, with very rough 
“ buildings ” on it, intending to continue living elsewhere ; 
in every parish there will be a demand for “freehold 
allotments,” two-acre patches to be bought “ out-and- 
out;” and in every parish the rural artisans, wheel- 
wright, blacksmith, shoemaker, thatcher, machine-tender, 
and carpenter, will leap at the chance of what to them 
will be ‘“accommodation-land.” There have been a 
hundred thousand allotments let since the Allotment 
Act was passed, and the applications for holdings 
may well be half as numerous again, or, say, ten per 
parish. That will be success; for this is not to be a 
great revolutionary measure, like the Irish Land Act, 
changing a whole population from tenants at will into 
perpetual leaseholders, but a great experiment intended as 
much to teach statesmen as to benefit labourers, capable of 
enormous expansion, but capable also of being silently 
abandoned whenever the demand has been satisfied, or is 
so reduced that it is unreasonable for the County 
Council to trouble itself and the community by an 
attempt to comply with it, and sc lose ratepayers’ money. 
We have no objection to the conditions, beyond the fact 


that every restriction always thwarts somebody who kine 
his own business best ; and none to the plan itself which i 
it succeeded, would greatly solidify English society, and 
a fair chance, though not a brilliant one, to the Single 

left stranded by the march of civilisation, the actugl ¢s 

of the soil. But we must express a doubt whether 

total result will greatly affect rural society, or eat] 
gratify those who desire, with Lord Salisbury peat J 
body who understands where the rock-bed of democm:, 
should be formed, to seat five hundred thousand smaj 
freeholders on the soil. Experience is against the Bill 
for if small holdings were so much desired, gmsf 
holders would not have died out to such a regrettable 
degree as is admitted on all hands to be the Cage 
Classes are like everything else; when they are wante) 
they exist; just as perpetual tenants did in Franee 
(vide De Tocqueville), generations before the Nationa] 
Assembly put all real property into a melting-pot. It mg 
be that the class is needed again, owing, as Mr. Chapli 
evidently thinks, to a rising discontent among labourer. 
but there is no proof of that, no evidence, as in Irelanj 
and Illinois, of a disposition to buy fifty-acre farms 
even if they have to be mortgaged next minute. Th 
national character is against the Bill, the ambitious 
or energetic or greedy Englishman not caring fo 
petty farms, but preferring to seek a town or a Colony 
where, if he slaves, and saves, and keeps his eyes 
open, there are opportunities, as he thinks, of limitless 
advance towards pecuniary comfort, which, and not free. 
holder’s dignity, is his secret ideal. The aspiring lads of 
the country-side are not asking to sit under their own vines 
and fig-trees, but in shops and mines, and “ pre-empted 
lots,” where one may earn sovereigns instead of shilli 

and where, if they roll-in quick, heat, anxiety, over. 
toil, even sharp risk to life or health, do not signify one 
straw. ‘“ Man alive,” said a missionary in Antigua toa 
favourite Negro pupil, “don’t go to Panama; you'll be 
suffocated by the air, and poisoned by the water, and what 
will you get?” “It is all true, Sir; I know how bad it is,” 
was the reply ; “ but I’d take a contract in hell fora dollar 
a day.” The Englishman expresses himself, fortunately, in 
soberer language, but his governing impulse is very closely 
akin to that Negro’s. And lastly, the Bill is at variance, 
how much weshall see as the experiment works out, with one 
of our social conditions. There is a class even among our 
labourers which has saved money, and would save it if it 
were working in slavery in the Soudan; but it is a very 
minute one, and for all other labourers the patch or the 
holding will be a costly possession to acquire. Suppose 
the skilled ploughman wants twenty acres. That repre. 
sents £500, or with a decent cottage, a good shed, a pig- 
stye, and a well or share of a well, £750, without drainage 
or storing places against arise in price. A fourth of that 
is £187 10s., and where is a labourer to get that sum? 
He could borrow it possibly, but he could only give a 
second mortgage, the County Council holding the first, and 
the terms of the “ respectable tradesman,” a small builder 
usually, who will lend the money will be very high, 
and will include, unless human nature alters, an over-charge 
for every brick and board deposited on the holding, anda 
monopoly of repairs. The “ fourth” to be paid down will do 
for the experimental stage, and will sift the applicants for 
holdings, so as to get just the men who would save money 
anywhere ; but it will be an impassable bar to the majority 
of cottagers, and will, at an easily reached point, either 
arrest the scheme altogether, or create a demand on 
the Legislature, not to be resisted, for its relaxation. 
There will be other difficulties, too, about buildings, 
for English County Councillors are not Irishmen; and 
if the owners of holdings are content, even for a time, 
with squalor—squalor is horrid, but squalor is cheap 
—they will declare that the whole country-side has been 
barbarised by the Small Holdings Act. They may 
compromise by giving up their absurd prejudice against 
wood—as if England were colder than Switzerland or 
Norway—but they will try to stick to the tradition of 
comfort, and the tradition will land them in an expendi- 
ture at which the true “Hodge,” shaking his head and 
declaring that ‘‘ the gentry mean well, but are such great 
fools,” will regretfully retire. Altogether, we are not dis- 
posed to hope too much from the Bill, but it will greatly 
benefit a worthy class, the picked few of the men who cal 





dig; it will excite an extraordinary amount of hope; and 
it will teach us all a great many things we ought to know 
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As to the fate of the Bill, we have no manner 
¢ doubt. In brief, it provides ten millions to help the 
jabourer to a brighter lot, and there are not ten count 
Members either in England or Scotland who, if they see 
‘eelection, Will venture either to defeat or delay it. The 
po er is rather that Mr. Chaplin’s proposal will be 
“4 not by that silly project of compulsion, which 
ba be carried even in the Commons, and would be of 
no use if it were carried except to worry the squires, but 
by an amendment sweeping away the sifting clause in the 
Bil. If Sir W. Harcourt moves an amendment reducing the 
ment “down” from one-fourth to one-tenth, avowedly 
that the lower-class labourer may have a chance, the 
Government will have to accept it, or be defeated by a 
majority such as they have not seen yet. That is what 
always ‘comes of competition in bribing; but still, the 
Ministry have, so far as their power extends, done their 
duty alike to labourer and taxpayer, and done it ex- 
ceedingly well. The risk is not great, and if the chance 
of success is not great either, still to succeed would be to 
revolutionise for the better the whole of our rural life. 


and do not. 





WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


E recommend to Sir William Harcourt’s and Mr. 
W Bryce’s consideration, the old legend that Lord 
Melbourne on one occasion, after the decision of the Cabinet 
to reduce the duty on corn to an eight-shilling fixed duty, 
put his back against the door and said to his colleagues: 
“Now, are we to say that this measure will cheapen bread, 
or that it will not cheapen it ?—it does not matter the 
least which we say, but we must all say the same thing.” 
It would be an advantage to the leaders of Opposition 
if they would take the same precaution to agree on the 
attitude they assume on the effect of such proposals as 
the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church. Mr. Bryce 
urged that step on the House explicitly on the ground 
that it would render the English Establishment much 
safer and more defensible than it now is. Sir William 
Harcourt, speaking later in the debate, and with more 
of the authority of the acting leader, not only held 
out no such hope, but based his whole argument on 
a ground which is just as good for the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in England as it is for the 
Disestablishment of the Church in Wales. It was 
the great mistake of the Government, he said, to con- 
found the Church with the Establishment. His con- 
tention was that the destruction of the Establishment 
would strengthen the Church, and for his evidence 
he appealed to the relative strength of the Anglican 
Church in the great towns of England on the one 
hand, and in the rural districts of England on the 
other. In the great towns of England, said Sir 
William Harcourt, the Church does not depend on its 
relatively insignificant endowments, but on the voluntary 
contributions of the thriving town population, and the 
result is that in these towns the Church is popular. In the 
rural districts, on the contrary, the Church depends on its 
endowments, and there it is very unpopular. It is an odd 
sort of logic which infers that because the Church is more 
popular where it is rich than it is where it is poor, the way 
to make it popular in the poorer districts is to strip 
It of all it still has; but that is not the point to 
which we call attention, but to Sir William Harcourt’s 
obvious and plainly stated argument against the Welsh 
Establishment on grounds which apply with just as much 
force to England as to Wales. He could not have said 
more plainly than he did, that he was against all Establish- 
ments, that they weaken Churches instead of strengthening 
them, and that the sooner they are got rid of, the better. 
The difference between Sir William Harcourt’s line and 
that of Mr. Bryce was most conspicuous. Mr. Bryce 
assured the Conservatives that if they wished to keep the 
Establishment in England, they could not do better than 
give it up in Wales. Sir William Harcourt, on the other 
hand, stated his case exactly as if he were assailing 
the Establishment in England and Wales alike, and 
that, as we do not doubt, was precisely what he in- 
tended his Radical followers to understand. He cut 
the ground from under Mr. Bryce, and declared against 
the principle of Establishments. It was not the ex- 
tension of the Irish precedent to Wales for which he 
contended, but rather for an early assault all along the line. 
In our opinion, if Sir William Harcourt’s speech could have 





been made a few days before the division, instead of at 
the last moment, the majority against Mr. S. Smith’s 
resolution would have risen to 90, instead of to the very 
moderate figure of 47. 

And yet we believe that Sir William Harcourt, by thus 
frankly throwing away all the special case for a separate 
Welsh instalment of Disestablishment, delighted rather 
than vexed the Welsh Members, who really care a great 
deal more for the general cause of Disestablishment than 
they do for merely carrying the little outwork occupied 
by the Church in Wales. They would like, no doubt, 
to assert the principle of Home-rule for Wales in 
relation to so important a field as that of Church Estab- 
lishment, but they would like still more to find them- 
selves engaged in a promising attack on the Established 
Church of the whole nation. Indeed, if they really and 
in their hearts held with Mr. Bryce that the Disestablish- 
ment in Wales would defer for an indefinite period the 
Disestablishment in England, we should expect them to be 
deeply divided amongst themselves whether they would 
not forego the local triumph for a better prospect of a 
more general and final victory. Mr. Balfour’s not very 
amiable suggestion that the real object of the Welsh 
Disestablishers is not principle but plunder,—not to benefit 
either the Dissenters or the Church, but to gratify the 
passion of envy,—savours not a little of party violence. But 
we heartily agree with him that the Disestablishers do not 
really care seriously what becomes of the endowments 
which they are so eager to confiscate; they would rather 
see the whole sum pitched into the sea than leave it un- 
touched in the hands of the Anglican Church, however well 
it might be spent. It is not perhaps very surprising when 
Mr. Balfour can use language so strong as he does against 
the Disestablishers, that the Disestablishers should feel 
about him and his party very much as he feels about them. 
Both parties perhaps care to win, more even than they 
care for the ostensible objects for which they are fighting. 
But while the assailants are bent solely on destruction, 
the defenders of the Church dread seriously the very great 
blow which her various beneficent agencies would receive by 
being suddenly deprived of resources which the clergy 
sincerely believe to have been, in far the greater number of 
cases, deliberately dedicated to her use. Ina case like this, it 
is impossible not to feel more sympathy with the persons 
threatened, than with the threateners, however high party 
feeling on either side may rise. 

The more the special case for Welsh Disestablishment is 
considered, the less anxious do its advocates appear to ake 
out the distinctive pleas on which they rely. The argume-t 
from statistics is virtually dropped; the argument from the 
alleged alien character of the Church in Wales is virtually 
dropped; and more and more stress is laid in each successive 
debate on such arguments as would tell as much against the 
Church in England as against the Church in Wales. To this, 
however, there is one exception. The Welsh Disestablishers 
are never tired of pleading that twenty-seven out of thirty 
Welsh Members vote for Disestablishment, and this, of 
course, is an argument which has no application at all to 
the case of England. But the answer to that is very 
simple. Wales has no more right to be treated as 
ecclesiastically separate from England, than Durham 
or Yorkshire. There are many patches of England 
where a considerable majority of the friends of Disestab- 
lishment could be produced. It would be just as reasonable 
to abolish the Established Church in Durham or the 
Established Church in Yorkshire on such a ground as 
this, as to abolish the Established Church in Wales on 
that plea. Why is Wales to be treated as ecclesiastically 
separate from England? The Church in Wales existed 
before the Church in almost any part of England. 
The Church in Wales was the popular Church till a com- 
paratively very recent period. The rapid rise of Noncon- 
formity in Wales is a comparatively recent phenomenon, 
and it has not been gaining ground on the Church during 
the last twenty years. Even the Welsh Nonconformists 
attend church very frequently, and regard the Church with 
none of the repulsion with which the Irish Catholics re- 
garded the Protestant Church of that country. If we are 
to displace such an Establishment as that in Wales because 
for a considerable number of years Nonconformists have 
numbered about half the population, and of the other half 
a good many are indifferentists who do not care about 
religion at all, we ought to take a religious census every ten 
years, and disestablish or establish the Church in a great 
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variety of patches of the country every decade or so. The 
separate case for the Disestablishment of the Church in 
Wales becomes less and less prominent year by year; and 
with Sir William Harcourt’s speech on Tuesday night, we 
think we see the beginning of a new era, in which the Welsh 
will throw their main force into the attack on the National 
Church of England and Wales, and will no longer be dis- 
posed to risk very much on that separate campaign, in 
which, for this year at all events, they have displayed so 
relatively faint an interest. 





THE MUDDLE IN FRANCE. 


HE deaths of French Ministries are uniformly followed 
by at least a partial resurrection. A Cabinet never 
disappears altogether. It is shaken up and redistributed ; 
two or three of the least important members are left out, 
and their places filled by Deputies of the same way of 
thinking. There is no such thing in France as a regular 
Opposition. The Government has opponents in abundance, 
but they have no cohesion among themselves, no subordina- 
tion to a leader, no corporate life. Even in England, such 
a defeat as that which M. de Freycinet sustained last week 
would have led to a good deal of confusion. The Govern- 
ment has been beaten by a coalition of extreme parties, and, 
ordinarily speaking, you may do anything with coalitions 
-except form a Ministry out of them. There is nothing odd, 
therefore, in the fact that M. Carnot has not asked M. 
Clémenceau to become President of the Council, or sug- 
gested M. de Mun for the Ministry of Public Worship. 
What is odd, is that he has not seen in the ill-fortune of 
the late Ministry a warning that to be a Republican, it is 
no longer necessary to be anti-clerical. If M. de Freycinet 
had not attacked the Church, M. Clémenceau’s hostility 
would have been of no moment. The Moderate Republicans 
would all have been with him, and only a very small pro- 
‘portion of the Right would have gone against him. He fell 
because he was neither anti-clerical enough to please the 
Extreme Left, nor clerical enough to satisfy any section of 
the Right. Yet, in spite of this lesson, all the negotiations 
of the past few days have been directed to forming a 
Ministry which shall as nearly as possible reproduce the 
state of things which was proved to be impossible on 
Thursday week. M. Rouvier, who was at first selected, 
was to keep the leading members of the late Cabinet, and 
all that is distinctive in the late policy. He was to hunt with 
the hounds just so far as to frighten the hare, and to run 
with the hare just long enough to make the hounds dis- 
trust him. A French President never seems to try more 
than one experiment. Each time that it fails, he painfully 
sets to work to repeat it. 
Perhaps we shall gain some light on the motive of these 
‘Eutile negotiations if we go back upon the old puzzle, what 
it was that induced M. de Freycinet to pull himself up in 
tthe policy of conciliation to which he certainly inclined in 
the summer. We say “certainly inclined,” because all 
-that is known of M. Carnot forbids us to think that the 
tranquillising speeches he made in the course of his tours 
were made except in concert with his Ministers. At that 
‘time, therefore, M. de Freycinet was all for conciliation. 
‘The next thing to note is the moment and circumstances of 
his change. It took place at a time when it was doubtful, 
to say the least, how it would be received even by the enemies 
of the Church. The French pilgrims had just been insulted 
by the Roman populace, and it was not quite clear whether 
‘hatred to the Church or hatred to the Italians would carry 
the day in France. At all events, inaction on the part of 
the French Cabinet would have seemed natural to the 
majority of Frenchmen; while any international pre- 
-cautions which Ministers might have thought necessary 
could have been taken more effectually by private com- 
munication with the French Bishops. What, then, could 
have been the reason of the sudden invocation of an obsolete 
provision of the Concordat, and the various acts of hostility 
to the Church that followed, culminating as they did in the 
extraordinary Bill for the virtual suppression of the religious 
Orders ? It is quite clear that the change was not due to any 
belief on the part of M. de Freycinet that the approximation 
of the Church to the Republic was a mere blind. He 
knew a great deal too much of what was going on behind 
the scenes, to be deceived in this way. France has a repre- 
sentative at the Vatican—the French Republic being in this 
respect more rational than the English Monarchy—and M. 
de Freycinet was doubtless kept informed of that growing 


ti 
purpose on the part of the Pope which has at last fo 

formal expression in the Encyclical to the French Bish 
Nor is it probable that the Minister was actuated } ps 
rooted conviction that the Church would demand he 
price of reconciliation, a larger amount of liberty than the 
Republic could safely concede. Whether he had such : 
conviction is another question, and on that we say nothi : 
But even assuming that he had, it could not have been 
this that determined him in choosing his time for 
quarrelling afresh with the Church. He would sliie 
have waited until the Church asked something in refug; . 
which he would have the support of a united Republi 

Party. ” 

If, then, M. de Freycinet did not think the ove 
the Church insincere, and if the belief that ther oun 
prove impracticable supplied no reason for resorting to 
overt hostilities, what remains by way of explanation 
except the theory that what M. de Freycinet feared 
was that the Church and the Republic might become 
too good friends? This seems to us to supply at 
all events a plausible theory of M. de Freycinet’s 
action,—not, indeed, a theory for which anything can 
be said from the point of view of patriotism, but 
one which has much to recommend it from the point 
of view of party strategy. A complete reconciliation with 
the Church would mean a complete reconciliation with the 
greater part of the Conservatives. The Right would ceage 
to be the mere faction it now is. It would no longer be 
outside the Republic, and by consequence it would cease 
to be a quantité négligeable in the affairs of the Republic, 
It would look forward to forming a Ministry of its own, to 
overthrowing Radical Cabinets, not as now for the benefit 
of other Cabinets not really distinguishable from those dis. 
placed, but for the benefit of the party overthrowing them, 
It is easy to see why this prospect should be distasteful to the 
present holders of power. To them it would simply mean 
a notice to quit. As regards men, the Opportunists are 
the most completely played out of all French parties, 
There is not a man among them of even fifth-rate im. 
portance who does not put ancien ministre on his card, 
But so long as the breach with the Church is unhealed, it 
is from their ranks that every Ministerial vacancy has to be 
filled up. The Extreme Left is out of the running; the 
Right is out of the running ; even the Moderate Republicans 
are out of the running. Now, itis plain that toa party which 
has thus used up its best material, it is very convenient 
to maintain a proscription of this kind. It is not merely 
a question of ability ; it is a question of social position and 
social influence. The “ classes” are now in a great measure 
excluded from French public life, not so much by any con- 
scious determination of the masses that they shall not bear 
their se in the business of government, but simply by the 
fact that they have not yet accepted the institutions under 
which the business of government is carried on. Once let 
these institutions be accepted, and the next Chamber of 
Deputies might be of a very different complexion from the 
present. Last autumn, M. de Freycinet was probably 
convinced that if nothing was done to prevent it, this 
change was on the eve of being accomplished, and 
according to the theory we have suggested, it was to 
prevent this that he changed his tactics so suddenly. We 
admit that it is a cynical explanation, but it is the only 
one which seems at all to meet the facts of the case. For 
some reason or other, M. de Freycinet must have wished 
to check the drift of the Conservative Party towards the 
Republic, and the only way in which he could hope to do 
this was by renewing the attack upon the Church. It was 
the ecclesiastical policy of successive Republican Cabinets 
that had been mainly instrumental in keeping the Con- 
servatives at a distance, and if it could be made to 
appear that this ecclesiastical policy was inseparable 
from Republican forms, at a distance they would still 
remain. Hence the letter of the Minister of the Interior 
to the Bishops, the trial of the Archbishop of Aix, the 
threat of M. de Freycinet to ask for more powers to con- 
trol the clergy if those he had should prove insufficient, 
and the proposed legislation against the religious 
Orders. 

It is true that the scheme has failed, but it has failed 
against all expectation. Had the Pope been only a little 
less patient, a little less far-sighted, a little less determined, 
it would have succeeded. As it is, the reconciliation 
has gone on, notwithstanding M. de Freycinet’s efforts; 





and he has been reduced, when defending the Association 
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week, to arguing that it could not be so very bad, 
e would not have spoken with so much modera- 
letter to the French Bishops. But the fact that 
failed is no evidence that it has not been tried. 
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SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL. 


(WHE death of Sir George Campbell has caused much 

repetition of the remark that Anglo-Indians and 
olonial magnates never succeed in Parliament, and most 
se who make it add that a training to govern in 
ies or India is a disqualification for Parliamentary 
work. India makes them too arbitrary, and the Colonies too 
much of mere managers. That such men fail in the House 
of Commons, or at least seem to fail, when the comparison 
js made between their success and their ability, 1s true, 
and is greatly to be regretted. As the supreme delibera- 
tive Council of the Empire, the House imperatively needs 
the aid of men familiar with its great divisions, and it 
also needs the aid of men who approach the problems it 
deals with from a somewhat different standpoint. Sir 
George Campbell, for instance, probably knew more about 
tenure, and the effects of different tenures on great popula- 
tions, than the entire House of Commons; while Mr. 
Childers had the keenest perception of the line which a de- 
mocracy would follow under given circumstances, and could 
tomorrow, were he able to attend debates, tell us precisely 
what sort of a ‘ free selector ” the County Council will pro- 
bably make. He must have studied fifty such Bills as Mr. 
Chaplin’s with the personal and vivid interest of a Minister 
compelled to choose among them. But though the alle- 
gation is true as matter of fact, we do not believe in the 
jeast in the usual explanation. Life in the free Colonies 
is very good training indeed for life in England, for it is 
training in the life to which we are approximating, and 
it produces men of immense skill in the management 
alike of English and Irish mankind; while life in 
India in the Imperial service, the joint service filled by 
civilians and picked soldiers, is the best of training for 
administrative work. Englishmen with that faculty suc- 
ceed very well in the House of Commons: take the late 
James Wilson, the economist, as an example, or Mr. W. 
H. Smith. Half our best men in the House have learned 
their work in business—take, for we prefer to select our 
illustrations among the dead, the late Mr. W. E. Forster— 
and governing India is just doing business on an immense 
scale. Beating a strike and calming an insurrection are 
bits of work calling for just the same powers, and 
developing just the same capacities. That Colonials 
and Anglo-Indians do not succeed, when they fail, is 
not due to their training—we would back Sir Charles 
Gavan-Duffy or Sir George Couper, if either were 
in Parliament, to become powers at once—but to the 
conditions with which they are weighted, and to the 
effect, never allowed for in discussion, of pure accident. 
The Colonials and the Anglo-Indians who enter Parlia- 
ment are mature men called upon to do the work of school- 
boys, and naturally they fail or become unpopular. The 
Members ,of the House of Commons who succeed do not 
grow inti successful men all at once. They learn 
debating at their fellows’ expense; they sit watching 
the temper of the House for years; and they “get 
up” questions with the assiduity of modern novelists 
or journalists on the look-out for employment. Fox 
spoke every night for a year; Peel worked at his 
documents and Blue-Books like a printer’s reader; 
Lord Beaconsfield passed years of his life within the 
walls of the House, before anybody had accepted him at 
his own valuation. The Anglo-Indian or Colonial débutant 
will very rarely do these things. He is usually a mature 
mau; he has always been a successful one; his judgment 
seems to himself fully matured, and on questions he under- 
stands it is so; and he plunges into debate, not as a 
learner, but as a teacher fully experienced. That is all 
very well when the subject is India or the Colonies, on 
which he has little to learn except—what he never does 
leamm—the profound ignorance of Members; but on all 
other subjects it has the effect either of presumption, 
or of being a bore, the speech and the thoughts of 
the audience never perhaps in half-an-hour touching 
each other at any point. The Colonial or the Anglo- 
Indian has, in fact, not learned his lesson, and unless 
he has a natural gift for the House, he cannot learn 
1. He has not the time, or the pliability of a young man’s 
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brain, or the willingness to endure rebuff if only he may 
learn. He is an inexperienced man with the feelings of 
an experienced one—a much commoner source of blunder 
than the world imagines—and he creates an impression of 
foolishness which is felt even by those who experience it 
to be wholly false, but of which they never quite succeed im 
ridding their minds. Then, remembering the difference 
between the speaker’s record in India or Africa or Aus- 
tralia, and his performance in their presence, the Members 
try to account for the failure, and, if ill-natured, say that 
very poor abilities seem great in India, or that debating in 
Australia is a very different thing from debating at home. 
Neither remark is true, but its repetition causes it to be 
accepted as true, and the next candidate has to contend 
with a heavy weight of what is really class-prejudice. He 
is an Indian or Colonial, and therefore ought to fail. 

We must allow, too, much more than has hitherto been 
the case for what we call pure accident. It is a very 
long time—two generations, we think, one generation 
certainly—since the fighting services have sent any one 
to the House of Commons who, remaining soldier or 
sailor, acquired any prominent position ; and this is nearly 
as true of the Colonies and India. The number of 
Members who come thence is not great, and few of them 
have happened to be acceptable men. If Lord Sher- 
brooke is to be called an Australian, he is one, and Mr. 
Childers, in a perhaps lesser degree, is another; but the 
majority have been, by pure accident, men fitter for other 
work. Sir Richard Temple, though he is not exactly a 
failure, gains no power in the House, partly perhaps 
because of endless caricatures, but chiefly because his great 
quality, a magnificent energy to which even the impossible 
is no obstacle, cannot be recognised in debating. He 
would govern Egypt successfully, with the Valley in 
insurrection and the Soudan disgorging its tribes, with 
far less effort than he would pilot a contentious Bill 
through the House of Commons. His administrative 
skill, too, is thrown away, for though it would be just as 
effective in English Cabinet office, men reach the Cabinet 
in this country through success in debating. Sir George 
Campbell, again, had every possible disqualification for 
the House of Commons. He was an admirable adminis- 
trator, very just and a little hard, with plenty of resource in 
difficulty, and a fund of energy and industry which seemed 
inexhaustible. His superiors in India never doubted that 
he was the man to promote; and though he was not 
popular among his subordinates, there was great con- 
fidence in his fairness and his capacity to find a way 
out of any complication. He had, too, almost un- 
paralleled knowledge, which his industry enabled him to 
accumulate and his cloudless memory to use, very often, 
it must be admitted, without perfect discretion. His 
pamphlet on the Irish agrarian war was far the ablest 
contribution to that discussion, and, we believe, pro- 
foundly influenced Mr. Gladstone in proposing his ultimate 
settlement. But every man has foibles, and Sir George 
Campbell’s foibles as a Governor were that he wanted 
to do all the work himself; that he had no sym- 
pathy for anybody’s ideas, though he had plenty for 
their sufferings; and that all subjects once before him 
assumed equal proportions, the result, we believe, of 
a power of momentary concentration which was the 
handmaid of his marvellous industry. Those foibles 
debarred him entirely from success in the House of 
Commons. He never made a speech without some- 
thing in it, often something original; but he took up 
everything, and so became a bore. He did not care 
in the least even to understand other men’s points of 
view, and therefore created an irritation which extended 
in the most curious way to the Press, which sometimes 
scolded and sometimes derided him; and all subjects were, 
the moment he touched them, of equal importance, which de- 
stroyed the respect of the House for his capacity altogether. 
When to over-frequent speech, and inopportune speech, 
and speech about nothing as if it were important, we add 
that every speech was made in a voice which sounded 
as if a corn-crake were preaching a funeral sermon 
over a burnt-up crop, we easily understand why Sir 
George Campbell failed to acquire influence in the 
House of Commons. It was not because he was am 
Indian, and had governed great provinces successfully, 
that he failed ; but because he was Sir George Campbell, 
a sincere Radical of unusual mental powers, but none of 
the qualities which charm a most difficult Assembly. 
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Indeed, he was not an Indian in the ordinary sense, for 
after he had begun to succeed as a civilian, he was allowed 
to take advantage of an Act made for days when steamers 
were not, and remain in England for five years without 
quitting his Indian appointment, or losing his right to 
pension. He knew England and its ways as well as any 
man in it, but if he had lived here all his life, though he 
might have risen to the top in any service, he never 
could have made a popular Member of Parliament. Some 
day or other, a man with the necessary qualities will come 
home and be elected, and then, when he enters the Cabinet, 
the comment in all journals will be that, after all, India or 
the Colonies, as the case may be, afford a wonderfully 
varied and effective mode of training for politics. The 
Colonial millionaires tend already to gravitate towards 
Parliament ; and though India creates none—she never 
sent home an Englishman, except Clive, with a million of 
money, and his fortune was mostly a life-interest—she 
exports many competent men in every decade, rich enough 
to live the life of the House of Commons, and contribute 
without pay knowledge which may, if history should ever 
again grow lively either in Asia or Europe, be felt to be 
invaluable. 





THE NEW FLEET AT CHATHAM. 


hype the latest improvements in the form in which 
he the Naval Estimates are now annually presented to 
the House of Commons and the public, we must reckon 
that which gives the capitalised value of our Fleet, and its 
depreciation from year to year. It is a concession to the 
very proper demand for the treatment of a great national 
property upon the principles which are followed in private 
business, and gives a plain basis upon which sensible men 
can form a general idea, and if necessary a probable 
criticism, of the present position and future needs of our 
first line of defence. But behind any such estimate of the 
existing fighting strength of the Navy lies the question of 
our ability to supply, not only its annual requirements 
for repairs and additions in time of peace, but its 
maximum power by a rapid supplement in time of war. 
In a recent correspondence in the Times, in reference 
to the dealings of the great Government manufacturing 
departments with private firms which have been in- 
vited to aid the public establishments in times of emer- 
gency, there has as yet appeared no conjecture as to the 
amount of national capital sunk in the existing “ plant,” 
not for the production of guns and ammunition, but for 
the main work of building her Majesty’s ships. It would 
seem an obvious and necessary sequence of the valuation 
of our Fleet, that some idea should be given of the capital 
value and productive power of the nation’s dockyards, 
which in time of war will be expected to contribute the 
main share towards the supply and maintenance of the 
nation’s Fleet; and before the next Naval Estimates are 
presented, it is not too much to hope that some such cal- 
culation may be ready for submission to the House of 
Commons. At present, most people are aware that 
aw great naval vote has been granted; that ironclads 
and cruisers have been built with a rapidity which 
no other nation could approach, and that somewhere 
on the Southern coasts these vessels are accumulating, 
and undergoing trials of speed with results more or less 
approaching the speeds which were promised, before 
joining the squadrons which are to hold “ the gates of our 
enemies.” But of the gradual accumulation of nayal and 
military productive or defensive power on our Southern 
coasts—the only frontier on which we are at once re- 
minded, by the evidence of past and present preparation 
for defence and attack, that we are not an isolated com- 
munity in an illimitable ocean—there is little printed 
evidence to remind us. Few Londoners, for instance, 
realise that they live within an hour by rail of a first-class 
fortress ; and that within that fortress there is for the 
moment a fleet of the most modern and formidable con- 
struction, built mainly during the existence of the present 
Government. Yet untilsome such estimate as we have sug- 
gested is presented, the new forts which protect Chatham 
may still be as forgotten as the sheep-farms on the great 
chalk hills on which they lie; and the new fleet, built and 
building in “Chatham Yard,” may remain, as it is now, 
mainly an object of solicitude to the Chatham policemen. 
Yet the scene in the building-sheds at Chatham, and in the 
granite-bordered lakes on which the new vessels are now 





tain accession of national pride. The whole scene 5 
the immensity of the nation’s growth ; for round the 
ships lie the ancient fortresses, like old suits of read 
outgrown, but too solid to be thrown off; yet « reir 
Lines,” with their bastions and ditches cut 50 ft, into the 
chalk, are now as obsolete as the walls of Upuor Castle 
whose shooting, according to Mr. Pepys, the Dutch he 
“made no more than of a fly.” The new forts are fp 
away on the distant hills; while along the stone qua 
there lies, bow touching stern, a measured mile of a 
clads and cruisers. Mr. Stanhope must have indulged jy 
an augur’s smile when he promised last week to affy 
Members every opportunity to satisfy themselves that th, 
Government establishments were not working “ overtime" 
in competition with private firms. The works at Chatha 
if we may draw an inference from them in relation to thog 
over which Mr. Stanhope presides, are as silentas a cathedral 
at the end of the week, with the exception of the veggcj 
which are due to sail at once for foreign stations, and lip 
on the stocks or in the docks and basins— 
“as idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean.” 
But in these unregarded hours the mind has time to 
realise imperfectly, unperplexed by crashing sound (; 
hurrying feet, the vastness and symmetry of  thege 
last works of a sea-loving people, as they stand be. 
neath the wide arch of the immense timber-built roofs 
which cover them during construction, or float, like 
gigantic toys, on the artificial basins, with no encumberin 
crowd of small craft to hamper the view of their hulls, 
When the yard is closed, the silence in the lofty building 
under which the new ironclad, the ‘ Barfleur,’ stands 
almost completed, is like the hush of a cathedral, 
The great ship towers up fifty feet above the keel-plate, 
and, like a church, she is “ swept and garnished,”’—searched 
by careful guardians at the close of the week. Every 
detail of her construction is then visible ; the double hull, 
the growth of armour-plating on the water-line and 
barbettes, and the huge forging which fronts the stem, 
and running downwards beneath the bow, would protect her, 
as it did the ‘ Victoria,’ from immediate collapse if she 
struck the bottom. Close by lies the ‘ Forte,’ whose thinner 
plating and sharp lines show the contrast between the 
cruiser and the battle-ship,—a contrast far more marked 
to-day than in the times of the wooden frigates. In the 
docks and basin are the Chatham ships already launched,— 
battle-ships and cruisers of the first dimensions. Looking 
at these, it is impossible not to be struck by the sentiment 
which stili demands that a large proportion, in any case 
of our war-ships, shall still be built on the “ fighting 
side” of the island. Probably not a ton of the iron in 
these vessels was forged or cast south of the Trent, though 
it is refitted and floated on the Medway within a league 
of the castle of Odo of Bayeux. What wood is used is 
still grown in the nation’s forests ; but it is mainly beauti- 
fully squared teak from India, which lies in huge piles in 
the dockyard, though here and there are massive trunks 
of British oak, from private parks or Alice Holt Forest. 
The ‘Hood’ and the ‘Hawk’ are, respectively, the last 
types of battle-ship and cruiser built at Chatham. The 
first, a 14,000-ton turret-ship, built under the new 
programme, is all but completed, with the exception 
of part of the plating of her turrets. Close by 
lies the ‘Sanspareil,” which is to take the place of 
the injured ‘Victoria’ in the Mediterranean, aud the 
‘ Benbow,’ both vessels armed with the doubtful 111-ton 
guns. The ‘Monarch’ is in dock close by, waiting for 
modern engines and a modern armament; and in the basin 
floats a small fleet of large cruisers, beginning with the 
unfinished ‘Hawk,’ and ending with that beautiful and 
costly failure, the ‘ Blake,’ which is receiving its last supply 
of stores before crossing the Atlantic for Halifax. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more beautiful naval sight than 
that presented by the ‘Blake’ as she floats in the basi, 
clear of all other craft, long, lofty, and symmetrical, or 4 
greater contrast to the silence of the rest, than the scene 
between her crowded decks. Even her immense length 
and size, built to secure the speed her boilers can never 
give, fail to diminish the sense of crowding by her crewW 
of 640 men. Yet there is order in disorder, and in the 
hurrying crowd, where men are running messages, cleaning 
brasses, eating, sleeping, reading, cutting bread-and-butter 
for officers’ afternoon tea, repairing electric lamps, keeping 


floating, is one which no Englishman can view without a cer- | sentry, cutting out planks from the deck to insert pieces of 
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grain—could naval nicety go further ?—or 
hurrying UP the hatchways to shift a gun, there is 
‘ther confusion nor complaint. Every man knows his 
ark and even the sleepers know the particular whistle 
which calls them, some starting up at the summons, 
be oat sleeping peacefully on. The trimness and order 
without presents as great a contrast to the scenes described 
py Marryat at the departure of a man-of-war for a foreign 
Laan, as does the cheerful energy within to the half- 
drunken, growling discontent of the old ships’ crews at 
such a time. Instead of a crowd of bumboats, washer- 
women, Jews, and shore-boats round the ship, neat grocers’ 
carts drive up the quay to the gangway, and deliver neatly 
Jabelled chests, and the quay has all the trim propriety 
of a London square. There is only one drawback to 
the satisfaction which such a scene excites. The ‘ Blake’ 
was designed to steam twenty-two knots, and cannot, even 
with the maximum of forced draught, do twenty knots. 
Fighteen would probably be her maximum at sea. 
Chatham is naturally anxious that her consort, the 
‘Blenheim,’ built in the yard, should do better, for the 
increase in the size of the hull and engines of these two 
ships in order to gain the last three extra knots is enormous. 
Unfortunately for those who contended that the defects in 
the ‘Blake’ were not inherent in the type of her boilers, 
put due to some particular faults of construction, the 
‘Blenheim’ broke down on her first trials, three boilers 
being hors de combat out of six. These are now being 
repaired. But it is said that the vessel will still fail to do 
her speed. But, except for this most serious shortcoming, 
it would be difficult to suggest a more satisfactory sight 
for Englishmen than that of the new ships at Chatham. 


 handsomer 





MR. BRIGHT AND HOME-RULE. 


HE Unionist Party owes an incalculable debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Bright. It was he who made the 
country realise that the question of Home-rule was above 
party, and that no man could fairly be accused of being a 
traitor to Liberalism because he was opposed to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy. It might have been possible for the more 
unscrupulous Gladstonians to pretend that Lord Harting- 
ton, Mr. Goschen, and Sir Henry James were “ mere 
Whigs,” that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings were 
filled with personal rancour, and that the rest of the 
Liberal Unionists simply followed their leaders; but in 
the case of Mr. Bright they dared not make these accusa- 
tins. Even to those who were incapable of reasoning, 
or whose judgments were easily perverted, the fact of 
his attachment to the cause of the Union was an 
outward visible proof that Liberalism and Home-rule 
had no essential connection. In spite of Mr. Gladstone’s 
personal popularity, the country instinctively felt that Mr. 
Bright had the better title to be held the representative of 
Liberal principles and traditions. He was a Liberal when 
Mr. Gladstone was a Tory, and again and again he had 
sacrificed his personal ambition to the cause of Liberalism. 
Whenever Mr. Bright and the leaders of the Liberal Party 
had parted company for a time, the country had always 
recognised in the end that Mr. Bright had stuck to the 
main road, and that it was those from whom he differed 
who had taken the wrong path. When Lord Palmerston 
led the Liberal Party into war with Russia, Mr. 
Bright protested. Who now doubts that Mr. Bright 
was the true Liberal? When Mr. Gladstone evoked 
liberal cheers at Newcastle by declaring that the 
Southern States would win, and that Mr. Jefferson 
Davis “had made a nation,” and when a Liberal Govern- 
ment failed to do its duty to our kinsmen in America, Mr. 
Bright once more raised his voice in protest. Who, again, 
doubts now that Mr. Bright was right? Mr. Bright’s 
supporters, then, made no unwarrantable claim in declaring 
that he had a far better right to be regarded as the 
exponent of Liberalism than Mr. Gladstone. Hence it 
happens that Unionists find Mr. Bright’s name and 
authority invaluable in combating that monstrous but 
none the less widely extended notion that Liberal electors 
must support Home-rule because it is the Liberal policy. 
Though we shall not at the next General Election have 
the advantage of Mr. Bright’s personal influence, we 
shall, happily, be able to keep his views on Home-rule 
before the country. Mr. Bright, during the years 1886, 
1887, and 1888, dealt with every phase of the Home-rule 
uestion, in public letters which might serve as models for 








that form of political appeal. Short, clear, and yet im- 
pregnated with the passion of conviction, they go to the 
very heart of the Irish Question. Brilliant and profound 
as have been the utterances of the other Unionist leaders, 
none of them can compare for popular effectiveness with 
the letters of Mr. Bright. They are the “ first reader” in 
which the electors must be taught the true issues of the 
Home-rule controversy. This being so, we are exceedingly 
glad to see that the Birmingham Daily Gazette Company 
has reprinted Mr. Bright’s letters on Home-rule in a 
penny pamphlet. The more these letters are pressed upon 
the consideration of the electors, the better for the cause. 
In re-reading them in a collected form, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the extraordinary keenness and insight 
with which Mr. Bright picked out the essentials of the 
question and drove them home. Not only did he always 
hit the nail full on the head, but it was always the right 
nail. Mr. Bright’s main points were:—(1), That it was 
because he desired the welfare of Ireland, and was in sym- 
pathy with her—in a word, because it was best for Ireland 
—that he supported the Union; (2), that the bulk of the 
Gladstonian Party were not sincere in their adoption of 
Home-rule ; (3), that it would be a monstrous injustice to 
place the Protestant North under a Dublin Parliament ; 
(4), that Mr. Gladstone had no right to keep the country 
in the dark as to the nature of his proposals ; (5), that the 
maintenance of law and order was necessary ; (6), that the 
Liberal Unionists had done well in subordinating party to 
principle. Here were half-a-dozen plain points, all vital 
and all of a kind which could be brought home to the mind 
in language “ understanded of the people.” The very first 
letter Mr. Bright wrote on the Home-rule Question, that 
dated May 31st, 1886, fastened upon the first point, and 
urged it strongly. “My sympathy,” he says, “ with Ireland, 
North and South, compels me to condemn the proposed 
legislation. I believe the United Parliament can be and 
will be more just to all classes in Ireland than any Parlia- 
ment that can meet in Dublin under the provisions of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill.” Of the belief expressed by Mr. Bright 
that the majority of Home-rulers did not hold their 
opinions conscientiously, it is not necessary to give any 
examples. Scattered broadcast throughout the letters are 
indications of Mr. Bright’s conviction on this point. In 
regard to Ulster, Mr. Bright always spoke with special 
force and solemnity. Perhaps his most telling reference 
to the matter is that contained in a letter addressed 
to Mr. Thomas Sinclair, of Belfast, and dated June 
6th, 1887. In it the cases of Ulster and Wales are 
compared. “I have just been reading Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches in South Wales. He speaks as if there were 
no Province of Ulster, and no Protestant or loyal Roman 
Catholic population in Ireland. He seems ignorant or 
unconscious of the fact that the whole of Wales had a 
population in 1881 of only 1,360,000, which is, I think, 
less than that of Ulster by something more than 300,000. 
Ulster may be deemed a nationality differing from the rest 
of Ireland at least as much as Wales differs from England, 
but Wales is treated to a flattery which, if not insincere, 
seems to be childish, and Ulster is forgotten in the dis- 
cussion of the Irish Question.” The passage immediately 
succeeding this is worth quoting also, as it illustrates the 
attitude which Mr. Bright assumed in regard to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s adoption of Home-rule at any price :—“ Is it not 
wonderful how decided Mr. Gladstone can be, and how his 
great intellect can be subjected to one idea, and how he 
can banish from his mind everything, however important, 
which does not suit the subject or object which he has 
before him? He speaks, too, as if it were a good thing 
to make Wales almost as un-English as he assumes all 
Ireland to be. He conceals the fact that there are more 
loyal men and women in Ireland than the whole popula- 
tion of men and women in Wales. It is sad that an 
ex-Minister should descend to artifices so transparent, 
and that crowds of his countrymen should be thus imposed 
upon.” The attempt which is still being made by Mr. 
Gladstone to induce the country “ to go it blind ” on Home- 
rule, naturally found little favour with a man to whom 
intellectual honesty was so dear as Mr. Bright. It is thus 
he deals with the policy of concealment, in a letter dated 
February 13th, 1888 :—“ It is said Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
Bills are dead. Then what are we contending for? Has 
he still the old Bills in his pocket, or has he new ones? If 
new ones, why not bring them before Parliament or the 
public for discussion? Are you willing to go on blind- 
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fold, happy only to follow, and in total ignorance as to 
where you are going? If Mr. Gladstone has made so 
grievous a blunder less than two years ago in measures 
which are now universally condemned, how dare you trust 
him further in that which he studiously conceals from 
Parliament and the country?” The so-called coercion 
policy of the Government won the fullest support from 
Mr. Bright, and he showed with ease that his action in 
regard to the maintenance of law and order was perfectly 
consistent with his deeds and words in the past. In justi- 
fication of the action of the Liberal Unionist Party, Mr. 
Bright said many things, but none better than his answer 
to the self-asked question: “ What has the Unionist 
section of the once honoured and powerful Liberal Party 
done?” “It has,” he says, in a letter dated January 9th, 
1888, “saved the nation from a great peril, and it has 
saved the Sovereign of three Kingdoms and ofa wide Empire 
from the terrible indignity to which the passions of a 
statesman, aged and most eminent, and the credulity of a 
rash and unthinking party, would have subjected her. Let 
us, then, be content with what we have done. The future 
will not fail us if we remain firm and true to our principles 
and to our faith.” : 

We cannot do better than close our re-reading of Mr. 
Bright’s letters than with this passage. It was Mr. 
Bright’s firm conviction that in politics it was not only 
right, but emphatically the best policy, to be honest. “Our 
‘duty is to go on—honestly acting up to our convictions of 
what is true.” That those who did so would prevail in 
the end, he never doubted for a moment. And he was 
right. Whatever superficial discouragements the Unionists 
may meet with, in the end they are certain of their reward. 
The march of history is not going to be stayed or turned 
aside because Mr. Gladstone in 1886 changed his mind on 
the Irish question. 








ISAAC WILLIAMS ON CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

HE autobiography of Isaac Williams,—one of the true 
Puseyites who was never, properly speaking, a New- 
manite, though he was for many years Newman’s curate, and 
to the last a warmly attached friend,—has just been edited by 
‘his brother-in-law, the Venerable Sir George Prevost, and 
published by Messrs. Longman, and it bears out most literally 
‘the estimate of him which the late Dean of St. Paul’s has 
given us in his charming book on the Oxford Movement. 
“*He caught,” says Dean Church, “from Mr. Keble, like 
Froude [Richard Hurrell Froude], two characteristic habits 
of mind,—a strong depreciation of mere intellect compared 
with the less showy excellences of faithfulness to conscience 
and duty; and a horror and hatred of everything that seemed 
like display, or the desire of applause or of immediate 
effect. Intellectual depreciators of intellect may deceive 
themselves, and do not always escape the snare which 
they fear; but in Isaac Williams there was a very genuine 
earrying-out of the Psalmist’s words: ‘Surely I have 
behaved and quieted myself; I refrain my soul and keep it 
low, as a child that is weaned from its mother.’ This fear of 
display in a man of singularly delicate and fastidious taste 
came to have something forced and morbid in it. It seemed 
sometimes as if in preaching or talking he aimed at being dull 
and clumsy. But in all that he did and wrote, he aimed at 
being true at all costs, and in the very depth of his heart; and 
though in his words we may wish sometimes for what we 
should feel to be more natural and healthy in tone, we never 
ean doubt that we are in the presence of one who shrank 
from all conscious unreality, like poison.” The little autobio- 
graphy itself,—hardly an autobiography, so limited is it in the 
field which it covers,—answers precisely to this description of 
Isaac Williams’s character. Indeed the Dean had evidently 
had access to it before he wrote. It may be said to be 
almost oppressively unpretentious, and its one great object 
seems to have been to insist that Newman gave a totally false 
direction to the Oxford Movement; not only that his con- 
version misrepresented its true drift, but that his essentially 
alien genius overpowered and perverted its moral character. 
Isaac Williams took his whole stamp from the Kebles, not 
ehiefly even from John Keble, more still, it would seem, 
from Thomas Keble, who was John Keble with all his deep 
devotional feeling, but minus his poetic imagination; and this 
want of poetic imagination, we can well believe, was almost a 
merit in the eyes of a man who regarded anything like dis- 
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tinction and popularity as a misfortune, if not exactly 4 


fault. Isaac Williams was the most accomplished writer of 
Latin verse of his day; indeed, he tells us that in his ear} 
College years, he thought in Latin, and had to translate hi, 
Latin verse into English when he first attempted English 
versification. Yet his English poetry has a humility which 
gives it a distinction of its own. Our readers will best under. 
stand the shrinking, and yet loving reserve of the man, if 
we quote one of the most characteristic of his little poems 
a poem on “ The Mole:”— 
“THE FeLttow-LABouRER. 

My little mole, two callings have we two, 

One master: where old earth is hardest bound, 

And shrub stretching his limbs with much ado, 

Thou art there with thy mattock and thy hoe, 

And many-fingered shovel; yet no sound 

Speaks of thy whereabouts, nor heard nor found 

Save in thy mountain monuments ; kind to you 

Should we be, fellow-labourers of the ground. 

My little miner with the velvet coat, 

We are ’mid things we deem not; didst e’er note 

Blue sky, and flower, and field, or the sweet throat 

Of birds around thee? ‘To our work again: 

Round us too tents are spread unseen by men, 

And companies too bright for human ken.” 
There is not a little phraseology there which, as Dean Church 
says, almost aims at being “clumsy;” and yet, what an 
impression the whole gives us of the man’s religion of reserve! 
When he published the Tract No. 80, on “ Reserve in Religious 
Teaching,” a great hubbub arose, as if he had advocated a 
kind of Jesuitical suppression of truth. In fact, the tract 
expressed the essence of his own religious attitude, his dread 
of overstatement, of superficial statement, of premature state. 
ment, in short of anything like unreality in religious teacking, 
a feeling which is little more than that eagerness for modesty 
and carefulness, and for the gradual unfolding of what is most 
sacred, which is more or less prefigured in this comparison of 
his religious work to the modest labours of the mole. 

We are not altogether surprised, then, to find Isaac 
Williams asserting that from the first, coming fresh as he did 
from the sckool of the Kebles,—indeed, from that of the 
plainer of the two Kebles, Thomas Keble,—he was more or 
less shocked by Newman’s apparent eagerness for effect. “I 
can remember a strong feeling of difference I first felt on 
acting with Newman, from what I had been accustomed to; 
that he was in the habit of looking for effect, for what was 
sensibly effective, which from the Bisley and Fairford 
school, I had been long habituated to avoid. I had been 
taught there to do one’s duty in faith, and leave the 
effect to God, and that all the more earnestly, because 
there were no sympathies from without to answer. There was 
a felt but unexpressed dissonance of this kind, but perhaps it 
became afterwards harmonised as we acted together.” (p. 54) 
Again :— The domestic and poetic and social element in our 
Newman’s character appeared to me providentially intended 
to correct that constitutional restlessness of intellect, that 
want of balance and repose in the soul, which appears the 
malady of both brothers [viz., John Henry and Frank W. New- 
man]. But our Newman, partly from circumstances, and 
partly under the false guise of mortification, has stifled those 
his domestic affections, thereby greatly increasing this his 
intellectual malady, whereas I never thought so highly of 
him, and he never seemed to me so high and saint-like in his 
character, as when he was with his mother and sisters. The 
softness and tepose of his character then came out, and so 
corrected that restless intellect to which he has been a prey.” 
And further on in the autobiography, Isaac Williams goes 
on to assert, what we suppose to be a matter of fact, that “of 
all who took any part, however slight and trivial, in the 
“Tracts for the Times,” I can make out fourteen, and I do not 
think there were any more,—Froude, Newman, Jobn and 
Thomas Keble, Arthur Perceval, John Bowden, Isaac 
Williams, Pusey, Benjamin Harrison (since Archdeacon), 
William Palmer (author of the Origines Liturgicx), Thomas 
Mozley, Sir George Prevost, Anthony Buller, and R. F. 
Wilson,”—and that of these, Newman was the only one who 
entered the Church of Rome. The secessions were all 
amongst the younger of Newman’s followers, not amongst 
his colleagues in starting the movement of 1833. The 
seceders, he says, “were persons who looked upon him ata 
slight distance, or mixed with him on feelings of inferiority 
as younger or less intimate, and especially such as sat under 
him.” None of his original colleagues followed him. From 
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this Isaac Williams infers that “the Movement . was 
ntially revolutionised by Newman’s influence ; that it was 
Puseyite, and would have remained Puseyite, had not Newman’s 
«restless ” intellect diverted it from its true course. 

Isaac Williams may perhaps be right. But what would 
Puseyism have been without Newman, without his tracts, 
without his sermons, without his enthusiasm, without his 
charm? Would it have been even as much as the Simeonite 
movement at Cambridge? Would the Christian world at 
large ever have heard of it at all? In our opinion, Newman’s 
dominant idea, the idea of the Church as not simply the 
witness, but, according to St. Paul’s incidental hyperbole, “the 
pillar and ground” of the truth, misled him. If submission 
to the Church is the only means by which access to revealed 
truth can be obtained, it follows, as Newman ultimately 
inferred, that the Church must share God’s infallibility, 
and that every deliberate resistance to the voice of the 
Church is resistance to God. That was just what his 
Puseyite colleagues began by preaching, but what their 
domestic instincts forbade them to push to itstrueend. They 
were full of filial feeling to their own mother, the Church, 
though they could never bear to think of their own mother’s 
unfilial conduct to the Roman Catholic Church, and repudiated 
the name “ Protestant” as they would have repudiated the 
adjective “ unfilial.’” They felt, nevertheless, that many of 
the changes which the Protestant revolution had introduced, 
suited them. They treasured the quiet domestic life and 
domestic affections. They had no desire to become members 
of religious Orders. They thought, with Wordsworth, that 
those are the really wise who never roam, but are “true to the 
kindred points of Heaven and home.” They almost all of 
them married. They distrusted the ambitious and exalted 
types of religion. Like Isaac Williams, they loved the 
humility of the mole. And no doubt, for the great majority 
of men, they were right. Domestic life is the natural life of 
average men, and the domestic affections are the best pro- 
tection for the religious affections. 

Still, it is childish to deny that Newman had a great deal to 
say for himself. No one can assert that our Lord, who “ had 
not where to lay his head,” was “ true to the kindred points of 
Heaven and home.” The Apostles, when they were told to go 
and baptise all nations, were not told to be “true to the 
kindred points of Heaven and home.” The institution of the 
the Church, as the Puseyites took it up, and as Newman alone 
developed it, was not precisely a domestic institution. Even 
the Evangelicals have perceived that the spiritual affections 
sometimes require the mortification of the domestic affections, 
and that a Church which would be, as the Church once was, 
“the missionary of nations, the associate of history, the 
patron of art, the vanquisher of the sword,” cannot always 
be “true to the kindred points of Heaven and home.” Isaac 
Williams’s criticism of Newman, though very characteristic 
and significant, is hardly the final judgment on Cardinal 
Newman. 
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M. RENAN’S GAIETY. 

“4° H!” said a lady a short time since, in gentle depre- 
ciation of a friend; “he is an intelligent creature, 

out he has a cork soul.” The sentence, which was not uttered 
of M. Renan, seems to us to describe precisely the defect which 
for us destroys, or at least grievously impairs, the value of his 
personality. He has charm, he has pleasantness, he has on 
many subjects incisiveness of perception; but he has a cork 
soul, one so light that it does not even perceive the weight of 
the topics he discusses. He talks of God, and he means some 
spiritual influence which corporate humanity is to develop 
when it is sufficiently far advanced; he speaks of the soul, and 
only intends the mind when it is moved by some hot emotion ; 
and he writes of sin, but he only thinks of a breach in a code 
of his own devising,—nay, he hardly means even that, for 
conviction of sin is a feeling he has not felt, and, if we judge 
him aright, could not by possibility feel. Theology is for 
him as light a thing as literature, and he expects to 
await the judgment of God, if there is any, much as a 
hitherto successful playwright expects to await the judgment 
of the theatre on a first night. He has a cork soul, in fact, 
like so many more, Englishmen as well as Frenchmen; but 
the thing peculiar to himself is that he is proud of it, for it is 
this quality in him which he calls gaiety of heart, and all 
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leaves, in the semi-jocular, semi-earnest will he has published 
this week, to be distributed among French miners, of all men 
in the world, because they need it so much, and with explosions 
to come perhaps in the next minute, it will do them so much 
good! It is thoroughly French, all that, as well as thoroughly 
Renanian, and one is tempted to stop a moment and reflect 
what this gaiety of heart which Frenchmen have claimed for 
centuries really is, and whether, after all. it is so well 
worth the having. When it is a mere euphuism, as it 
sometimes is for ‘courage,’ it is of course a gift; for fear 
can benefit no man, and the man or woman who can 
encounter, say, a rocket-battery, or cancer, with a certain 
gaiety, may claim, if it be but sincere, an inner force which 
most good men would rather envy than grudge to its pos- 
sessor. We have seen a man racked with a mortal disease 
who could no more help jesting than breathing, and certainly 
it is not to him that our depreciation of gaiety extends. But 
most men, and especially Continental men, give to “ gaiety ” a 
meaning different from “ courage,” and with that meaning we 
hardly see that it is an admirable quality at all. It makes life, 
perhaps, a little pleasanter at times for those around, and that 
is a benevolence, though an unconscious one; but it is in 
itself nothing but the power of regarding facts, and especially 
events and thoughts, as less burdensome than they are,—that 
is, in fact, of amiably lying to oneself after the Harold Skim- 
pole fashion. He is the most perfect example of gaiety we 
can recall in literature known to all men. Care weighed 
nothing with him, especially pecuniary care; and debts being 
light to a man of that mood, he was at no more pains tu shake 
them off than any other light thing. Why should one brush 
snowflakes from a pea-jacket ?—it only makes the jacket wetter. 
Nothing presses when nothing weighs, and gaiety is the capacity 
of levitation applied to all ponderable things. Is there much 
good in that as a permanent quality of one’s nature P—and if 
so, what good? Joy is a great thing,a sweet tonic for the 
mind; and joyousness, which is the capacity of receiving 
joy, is a faculty without which the soul cannot be completely 
healthy; while gladness—Englishmen have forgotten to use 
the word, but it signifies the emotion caused by protracted 
joy—is happiness itself, the ideal to which we all aspire, and 
which all hope, perhaps unreasonably, that we shall some day 
attain. (It may be otherwise, and our reward may be only a 
perpetuity of effort the object of which we can understand.) 
But what does gaiety, if our definition even approaches 
accuracy, do for us; what gift does it confer? A little 
more power of deceiving ourselves, which may, in some 
rare cases, be a little more power to bear, but is much 
more frequently a little more facility in evading that 
bearing which nevertheless must be encountered. The gay 
poet is the writer of verses about the surface of things; 
the gay politician is the statesman to whom all results, 
except his own overthrow, are practically indifferent; the 
gay theologian is the theologian for whom, like M. Renan, 
there is no theology, no study of God, but only a study of 
how man may most lightly endure the vacuum created by his 
absence. To all alike, to Horace, to Lord Palmerston when 
that mood was on him, to M. Renan, the sense of weight in 
the atmosphere is wanting; they are cork souls, and float 
lightly whither the breezes will. In a child such gaiety is 
both beautiful and loveable, for a child should be free of 
pressure, and, moreover, that in a child which proves 
childhood is an essential grace; but in a grown man 
there is surely in gaiety, such as we have defined it, 
some want of manliness. “Gaily as to a dance went 
our heroes,” writes the highly admiring Frenchman, thinking 
the while how he would have pointed his toes. “ We 
shut our teeth,” writes the English Lieutenant, “and so in 
among the bullets again.” Which is the manlier, and which 
will conquer in the end, the “hero” whose gaiety is half 
vanity or thoughtlessness, or a faculty of not seeing the 
bullets, or the lad who, having no power of levitation, sees 
them a great deal too clearly and goes on? There must be 
something in the power of perception, something in the power 
of measurement, something in the power of self-compression ; 
and all these powers, by the very necessity of the case, must 
be wanting to him who under the gravest emergencies, or 
during the gravest thoughts—and the thoughts of a theologian 
on theology must always be grave—is only gay. 

But then, there is the subjective side, for gaiety, it is 
asserted, is such a source of happiness. Is it? We cannot 
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answer the question as regards the individual, for no man ever 
pierces the veil, so thin and so impassable, which separates 
his inner self from the inner self of any other human being; 
but it may be answered in a way as regards great masses of 
men. The quality of gaiety is always attributed by all 
observers to two European peoples in particular ; and certainly, 
if content be any sign of happiness, the share which either 
enjoys must be a most minute one. The Frenchman has been 
revolting for a hundred years, and has not done with that 
process yet. He has the finest country in Europe; he 
is the one man not crushed by the competition of ever- 
increasing multitudes; and he, of all mankind, did most 
to make his own institutions after his own design: yet it 
is in France, of all countries in the world, that the volcanic 
forces below heave up most visibly, that society is always 
most dreading—with reason or without reason, matters 
nothing—a sudden overthrow. What has his gaiety given to 
the Frenchman except the mutability over which he laments, 
as if, were his sea but stable, he could be most content. 
The weight which seems to press so lightly is always 
there, and the Frenchman out of the street is far more than 
the Englishman the victim of carking care, the man of all 
mankind, the German soldier excepted, most likely to take on 
himself the right to quit an unendurable world. The French- 
man’s gaiety, be it observed, is a genuine thing; it is no more 
a pose in M. Renan than it was in Mgr. Freppel ; but it does 
not shield him from a capacity of misery rare among man- 
kind, a capacity so widely diffused, that for a generation the 
only literatures he has generally tolerated are his own and the 
Russian, both saturated through and through with pessimism 
and melancholia. As for the Irishman, he is gay indeed at 
the fair or in the shebeen, and a surface gaiety shows in him 
everywhere if he chances to be pleased ; but no man in the world 
asks more loudly for pity, for sympathy, for all the aid from his 
fellows that can relieve the burden of a melancholy which is in- 
curable, and which every now and then becomes ferocious. What 
does the Irishman gain from his gaiety, except a reputation 
for levity—often undeserved, for the foundation of the Irish 
character is pessimistic apprehension—and the power, no 
doubt in a degree a compensating power, of singing light- 
some songs which, however, only rise to their highest merit, 
when, even during the revel, you hear in them, either in 
words or music, the note of a pathetic wail? What Irish- 
man who knows Ireland will quote his country as_ proof 
that gaiety is a working recipe for happiness? There is 
one gay Asiatic race, and but one, gay with all that M. 
Renan means by gaiety, except the benevolence which he 
unreasonably but gracefully imports into it; and that is the 
Persian, whose literature is saturated with a guiety that in all 
its forms smells of Paris; and the Persian is perishing of his 
misery, literally dying out. Is it because it is happy that 
this brilliant people refuses any longer to fill its villages ? 
Gaiety of this sort, the true Continental sort, gaiety which 
is the ability to think of a ton as a pound while you are 
wriggling under it, has brought happiness to no race, though 
it has no doubt helped to mould Hafiz and Béranger and 
Moore. We can get something out of them, no doubt; but 
most assuredly it is not the content and the cheerfulness and 
the pleasure in life to secure which M. Renan distributes 
among the miners of France that store of gaiety which, 
while he has, as he says, money and glory and influence, he 
thinks and describes as so large. We fear they will get little 
good of it, except some minutes of self-deception, during 
which they will believe that the coal cuts easicr, and the pick 
has a sharper end. Neither coal nor pick will alter, and gaiety 
will do as little for them as it will for M. Renan in finding 
out the secret of the Whence and Whither. It is to heavier 
souls than his that it is given to go far upon that quest. 





THE ANIMAL VIEW OF MAN. 


NE of the most curious and unconsciously paradoxical 
claims ever advanced for man in his relation to animals, 

is that by which M. Georges Leroy, philosopher, encyclopedist, 
and lieutenant des chasses of the Park of Versailles, the 
vindicator of Buffon and Montesquieu against the criticisms 
of Voltaire, explains in his “Lettres sur les Animaux” the 
intellectual debt which the carnivorous animals owe to human 
persecution. He pictures with wonderful cleverness the 
development of their powers of forethought, memory, and 





i 
reasoning which the interference of man, the enemy ang 
“rival,” forces upon them, and the consequent intellectug) 
advance which distinguishes the loup jeune et ignorant from 
the loup adulte et instruit. The philosophic lieutenant de 
chasses had before long ample opportunities for comparing th 
“affinities ” which he had discovered between civilised may 
and “instructed” wolves, in the experiences of the French 
Revolution; but without following his fortunes in thoge 
troublous times for game-preservers, we may perhaps retury 
to the question of the natural relation of animals to man, 
which, as pictured by Rousseau to prove his a priori notions of 
a state of nature, so justly incurred the criticism of the 
practical observer and practised writer, M. Georges Leroy, 


That man is, generally speaking, from the animal’s point 
of view, an object of fear, hostility, or rapine, is to-day most 
unfortunately true. But whether this is their natural rely. 
tion, and not one induced, and capable perhaps of change, is 
by no means certain. Savage man, who has generally been 
first in contact with animals, is usually a hunter, and there. 
fore an object of dislike to the other hunting animals, and of 
dread to the hunted. But civilised man, with his supply of 
bread and beef, is not necessarily a hunter; and it is just 
conceivable that he might be content to leave the animals in 
a newly discovered country unmolested, and condescend, when 
not better employed, to watch their attitude towards himself. 
The impossible island in “The Swiss Family Robinson,” in 
which half the animals of two hemispheres were collected, 
would be an ideal place for such an experiment. But, unfor. 
tunately, uninhabited islands seldom contain more thzn a few 
species, and those generally birds, or sea-beasts ; and in newly 
discovered game regions, savage man has generally been 
before us with his arrows, spears, and pitfalls. Some in. 
stances of the first contact of animals with man have, how- 
ever, been preserved in the accounts of the early voyages 
collected by Hakluyt and others, though the hungry navi- 
gators were generally more intent on victualling their ships 
with the unsuspecting beasts and birds, or on noting those 
which would be useful commodities for “ trafficke,” than 
in cultivating friendly relations with the animal inhabi- 
tants of the newly discovered islands. Thus, we read that 
near Newfoundland there are “islands of birds, of a sandy- 
red, but with the multitudes of birds upon them they look 
white. The birds sit there as thick as stones lie in a paved 
street. The greatest of the islands is about a mile in compass. 
The second is a little less. The third is a very little one, like 
a small rock. At the second of these islands there lay on the 
shore in the sunshine about thirty or forty sea-oxen or morses, 
which, when our boat came near them, presently made into 
the sea, and swam after the boat.’ Curiosity, not fear or 
hostility, was, then, the emotion roused in the sea-oxen by the 
first sight of man. The birds, whales, and walruses in the 
Wargate Sea and near Jan Mayen’s Land were no less tame, 
and the sea-lions in the Southern Pacific, the birds that 
Barents first disturbed in Novaya Zembla, and even the 
antelopes which the early explorers encountered in the least- 
inhabited parts of Central South Africa, seem all to have 
regarded the newly discovered creature, man, with interest 
and without fear. Sir Samuel Baker, in his “ Wild Beasts 
and their Ways,” remarks on the “ curious and inexplicable fact 
that certain animals and birds exhibit a peculiar shyness 
of human beings, although they are only exposed to the 
same conditions as others which are more bold.” He in- 
stances the wildness of the curlew and the golden plover, 
and contrasts it with the tameness of swallows and wag- 
tails. The reason does not seem far to seek. The first 
are constantly sought for food, the latter are left un- 
disturbed. Perhaps the best instance of such a contrast is 
that of the hawfinch and the crossbill, birds of closely allied 
form and appearance. The hawfinch, which is probably the 
shyest of English small birds, seems to have acquired a deep 
mistrust of man. But the crossbills, on the rare occasions wher: 
they descend from the uninhabited forests of the North into 
our Scotch or English woods, are absolutely without fear or 
mistrust of human beings, whom they see very probably 
for the first time. When animals do show fear on first 
acquaintance, it is probably due, not to any spontaneous 
dread of man as man, but because they mistake him for some- 
thing else. “Nearly all animals,” says Sir Samuel Baker, 
“have some natural enemy which keeps them on the alert, and 
makes them suspicious of all strange objects and sounds that 
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ne 
might denote the approach of danger :” and it is to this that 
he attributes the timidity of many kinds of game in districts 
where they “ have never been attacked by firearms.” A most 
carious instance of this mistaken identity occurred lately when 
Kerguelen Island was visited by H.MLS. ‘ Volage’ and a party 
of naturalists and astronomers, to observe the transit of Venus. 
There were large colonies of penguins nesting on the island, 
which, though the place is so little frequented by man, used 
at first to run away up the slopes inland when the sailors 
appeared. They apparently took the men for seals, and thus 
took what appeared the natural way of escaping from their 
marine enemies. They soon found out their mistake, for it is 
said that “when they became accustomed to being chased by 
men”—an experience for which the sailors seem to have given 
them every opportunity—“ the penguins acquired the habit of 
taking to the water at the first alarm.” In another colony, 
thenesting females would settle down peacefully on their eggs 
if the visitors stood still. “The whole of this community of 
penguins (they numbered about two thousand) were subse- 
quently boiled down into ‘ hare-soup’ for the officers and men 
of H.M.S. ‘ Volage,’” writes the Rev. A. E. Eaton, “and very 
nice they found it.” We may compare with this destruc- 
tion of the penguins, the letter of Hakluyt on the voyage to 
Newfoundland by Antony Parkhurst, describing with high 
approval the business facilities for the fishing trade offered 
by the tameness of the great auks,—called “ penguins ” in the 
passage :—“ There are sea-gulls, musses, ducks, and many 
other kind of birdes store too long to write about, especially 
at one island named ‘ Penguin,’ where we may drive them on 
a planke into our ship as many as shall lade her. These birds 
are also called penguins, and cannot flie; there is more meat 
in one of them than in a goose. The Frenchmen that fish 
neere the Grand Bank doe bring small store of flesh with 
them, out do victuall themselves alwayes with these birdes.” 


The point of view from which the lion or tiger looks on 
man, is perhaps not so far removed from that of the non- 
carnivorous creatures as might be supposed. Man is certainly 
not the natural food of avy animal—except of sharks and 
alligators, if he is so rash as to go out of his native element 
into theirs—and if the item “man” were subtracted from the 
bill-of-fare of all the carnivora, they would never want a meal. 
The notion of the natural attitude of a lion to a young lady,— 

“When as that tender virgin he did spye, 
Upon her he did run full greedily, 
To have at once devoured her tender corse,” 
is still popular, but hardly correct. More probably the lion 
would get out of the way politely,—if we may judge by the 
pacific behaviour of those in our last-explored lion-haunt, 
Mashonaland. M. Georges Leroy’s contention for the natural 
affinity, or semi-sympathy, which should exist between man 
and the intelligent hunting animals, is no doubt partly 
reasonable. Leigh Hunt was unpleasantly struck by the 
incongruity of the notion of being eaten by a wild beast,— 
“the hideous impracticable fellow-creature, looking one in the 
face, struggling with us, mingling his breath with ours, tearing 
away scalp or shoulder-blade.” But the “fellow-creature” is 
not nearly so impracticable as he is supposed to be. More 
human-beings are probably killed by tigers than by any other 
wild beast, except by starving wolves. Yet this is what Sir 
Samuel Baker has to say on the subject :—“ There is a great 
difference in the habits of tigers. Some exist upon the game 
in the jungles. Others prey especially upon the flocks 
belonging tothe villagers. A few are designated ‘ man-eaters.’ 
These are sometimes naturally ferocious, and having attacked 
a human being, may have devoured the body, and thus 
acquired a taste for human flesh; or they may have heen 
wounded on more than one occasion, and have learnt to regard 
man as a natural enemy. But more frequently the ‘man- 
eater’ is a very old tiger, or more probably tigress, that, 
having hunted in the neighbourhood of villages and carried off 
some unfortunate woman, has discovered that it is far easier to 
kill a native than to hunt jungle game.” Asa rule, the tiger 
is only anxious to avoid men; and it is noticed that in high 
grass tigers are more dangerous than in forests, because in 
the former they cannot be seen, neither can they see, until 
the stranger is close upon them. An ancient instance of the 
opposite behaviour is that recorded of the new colonists 
of Samaria, whom the lions attacked, “and slew some of 
them.” A curious inversion of this experience occurred when 
the islands in the Brahmaputra, which were swarming with 


tigers, were first cultivated. The natives, mainly by the aid 
of traps set with a bow and arrow, killed off the tigers so fast 
that the skins were sold by auction at from eight annas to 
one rupee apiece. In this case, the tigers were the first 
aggressors by carrying off cattle. But it seems evident that 
there exists no a priori reason, founded in natural antipathy, 
why man and animals, if we could reconstruct a “state of 
nature” in which we could put civilised, not savage man, 
should not dwell together in profound peace, or at least in 
such peace as obtains between accidental neighbours. The 
only ground for quarrel that seems inevitable is the ever- 
lasting one between the shepherd and the wolf; and that, 
after all, is a question, not of prejudice, but of property. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—— 
A CHATEAU IN TOURAINE. 

On a July day, the road from the station at Azay-le-Rideau 
is long, hot, dusty, and uninteresting. Two kilométres, in 
fact, more than a mile, and dazzlingly white and straight as 
only a French road can be. But an obliging omnibus, with 
prompt though rough good-nature, rattles you along it, and 
then through the white streets of the village, all ornamented 
with half-dead fir-branches; for the great féte of the Republic 
is only just over. It does not make much show in the rural 
districts of France,—decorations, some popping-off of guns 
and fireworks, a general holiday, but no great disturbance of 
country quiet, or show of enthusiasm. Past these fading 
relics, the omnibus pulls up suddenly at a great iron gate 
which closes the end of the street. This is the gate of the 
chateau. Here the driver puts you down, promising to come 
and fetch you in time for the next train. It is not without a 
certain shyness that you push the heavy gate open, and walk 
into the first court of the great Chateau d’Azay-le-Rideau. This 
shyness is something of a psychological study. It is unknown, I 
think, to the ordinary tourist, visiting the ordinary monuments 
historiques of France. But with any knowledge of French 
private life at all, one feels at once, on setting foot in that 
courtyard, the private character of Azay-le-Rideau. There 
is perfect stillness on this summer day. Old trees, large and 
shady, hang over old white walls and low ranges of buildings ; 
orange-trees, in their great tubs, are set round the square. 
There is a scent of mignonette, of roses; there is a flash of 
water beyond the court, a gleam of turrets and pale stately 
walls, set in the midst of glowing flower-beds. All is so still, 
seemingly so uninhabited, that the distant barking of a dog 
startles one, and deepens the feeling of having no business 
there. This is a very beautiful country house, belonging to 
rich and good people, who live here in perfect security. It is 
the middle of a summer day ; everybody is either at breakfast 
or asleep. What possible right has an idle tourist to break in 
on the peace of Azay-le-Rideau? It has no historical interest ; 
for the fact that Louis XIV. slept here once is certainly not 
enough for that. It has been a private house ever since 
Monsieur Gilles Berthelot built it, in the early days of 
Francois I. Why, then, is Azay-le-Rideau visited by tourists ? 
Simply because of its wonderful beauty. When you talk to 
French people of those Royal chiteaux, so various in their 
attractions, which give distinction to the province of Touraine, 
they say: “But have you seen Azay-le-Rideau?” Many 
people think it the most beautiful house in France. I have 
heard others say that it is triste, that its situation is low, that it 
is terrible in winter. This may be; I sawit in perfection; and 
though the sensation was strangely like approaching an 
enchanted palace, venturing into the Sleeping Beauty’s own 
domain, I understood that even a less generous and enlightened 
proprietor than M. le Marquis de Biencourt would find it 
difficult to refuse people the privilege of seeing anything so 
beautiful. 

At last, from one of those low shuttered houses, a woman 
looks out and says that the chateau will be shown presently ; 
in the meanwhile, you can go into the garden and see the out- 
side. Can one go all round, everywhere? “ Yes, everywhere ; 
wherever you like.” Thus encouraged, one ventures on across 
a wooden bridge which leads into the half-square formed by the 
house itself, across the water, broad, quiet, and deep, which 
surrounds the old walls, and bathes their feet. Azay stands in 
the very bed of the Indre, as Chenonceaux in that of the Cher. 





| It is very nearly of the same date as Chenonceaux, which lso, 
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curiously enough, was built by a rich man of low degree; but 
Azay was fortunate, perhaps, in never falling into the hands 
of Royalty or its favourites. No echo of old rivalries between 
Catherine de’ Medici and Diane de Poitiers troubles the 
gracious peace of Azay. 

It is a temptation to linger on the bridge, gazing down into 
the green reflections of the water, all in a cool and pleasant 
shade. But the beautiful front of the house attracts one, too, 
for a nearer view. Over the great double doorway, mingled 
in the rich design of windows over it, are to be seen the old 
Royal emblems of the salamander, with the motto, Nutrisco 
et Exstinguo,and the ermine, Ung seul desir. The tower on 
the left is being restored,—a rich new cream-colour, beautiful 
in itself, is taking the place of the old yellow, stained with 
dark moss, of the rest of the building. If Azay belonged to 
me, however, I should grudge every touch of the chisel on 
those old stones. The workmen, hardly seen at first as 
they lay in the shade, are waking from their midday sleep, 
and the thin, ringing sound of their work begins to break 
the silence that surrounded the chdteau. One wanders on 
round the corner of the building, out of sight and hearing 
of restoration, where brilliant bands of flowers of every colour 
lie along the edge of the water, and shady walks lead away 
through groups of tall trees into the fresh green distance of 
the park. There is no gate or barrier anywhere; and all 
round the splendid house the same silence and loneliness, 
when the workmen are left behind. Not a face at a window, 
not a figure crossing the wandering paths. The other side, 
the south-west, is even more striking than the front, when 
one stands away in the shade and looks at it across the bright 
mass of flowers, and the broad, still moat that holds its 
reflection. It is a square, stately mass of building, with 
round turrets at the corners, with all the rich decoration of 
walls and windows, delicate soaring roofs and pinnacles, that 
marks the finest Renaissance period. 

It would be easy and delightful to wander away into the 
park, to spend hours in the warm shade, seeing the house 
from twenty different points of view. But time flies, even here 
in the garden; and presently, going back to the front, one 
finds that this palace of sleep is beginning to wake to 
every-day life again. A woman crosses the court; a man’s 
figure strolls in the distance among the trees; finally, a 
servant dressed in blue linen, with a frizzled head, advances 
from a turret-door, and proposes to show the interior of the 
chateau. There one is led through beautiful rooms, dark 
from the thickness of the walls and the smallness of the 
windows, but furnished with a sort of stately comfort. This 
must be rather disturbed sometimes by the entrance of 
tourists, for there is no day in the week, apparently, when 
M. de Biencourt forbids his house to be shown. One is in- 
clined to wonder whether he ever wishes for a homelier 
dwelling. In the meanwhile, strangers may study a great 
collection of beautiful things: enamelled medallions, early 
Italian pictures, French historical portraits in great number, 
among which poor Louis XVII. smiles like a happy, healthy 
little boy. The great stone staircase, which is celebrated for 
its beauty, is now under repair; but, on the whole, the 
interior of Azay seems less striking, less infinitely removed 
from French houses in general, than its stately exterior. That, 
splendid in itself, wants only one thing to make its beauty 
perfect,—a lawn of green velvet, an English lawn, as setting 
to the gorgeous jewellery of its flower-beds. Here, as almost 
everywhere in France, the most charming garden is spoilt by 
rough, coarse grass, which looks green and bright enough in 
the far distance, but uncivilised and ugly on a nearer view. 
However, that very word “uncivilised” perhaps gives one an 
explanation, and explains the rough grass by a glance at the 
fitness of things. The civilisation of these old French houses, 
though most real in itself, is a civilisation of a hundred years 
ago. It is none the worse for that. But just as long, rough 
grass in an English garden, round a modern English house, 
would look altogether out of place and wrong, so perhaps 
borders and lawns of shaven turf would seem unsuitable at 
the foot of these great rugged walls nearly four centuries old. 
They belong, in fact, to the world before the Revolution: and 
that says everything. They have a history written on their 
walls, and cannot be modernised, even as old English houses 
can. On the whole, it seems that one must apologise to 
Azay-le-Rideau for wishing it an English lawn. 

The omnibus was as good as its word. It rattled up to the 








aT 
great gate as the chiiteau clock struck half-past 1. Instantly 
at the turn of the street, one lost sight of this most beautify} 
house, and found one’s self in the dusty outside world again 
But Azay-le-Rideau is not a place to be forgotten. Perhaps 
the strange way in which it lies hidden close to its little town 
surrounded by walls and trees, with no air of dominating the 
country, but with the single idea, as it seems, of living its own 
peaceful, old-world life, like thousands of other less beautify} 
chateaux, sleeping, if it chooses, through half the day, ang 
admiring itself in the quiet waters of the Indre that steal go 
slowly round it,—all this character, perhaps, is the secret of 
its strange attractiveness. It has no history, except a list of 
names of proprietors, generally courtiers in the old time, more 
or less distinguished. No public history: but Azay-le-Ridean 
and the Indre, as one gazes at the other, keep the secret, 
unless I am much mistaken, of a good many romances in rea] 
life. Its own beauty, however, without any associations, js 
enough to fill the eyes and mind of a visitor to Azay. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’} 
Srr,—There is one point in the Walter affair, just terminated 
at law, which is of considerable public interest. 

The counsel for the plaintiff stated in Court that it is 
necessary for “ foreign correspondents” of English newspapers 
to be on good terms with the members of the respective 
Governments from whom information may principally be 
derived. Nothing can be more true. But, as a result, I have 
long noticed to what degree English “ foreign correspondents ” 
have become partial to foreign Governments; while thirty or 
forty years ago they generally sided with the Opposition 
abroad, always likely to be less in the wrong than the Govern- 
ment pro tem. 

Formerly, English daily papers were remarkable for the 
full accounts they were in the habit of deriving from their 
correspondents abroad regarding the political and social con- 
dition of foreign countries. Now, these correspondents: 
confine themselves to telegraphing mostly would-be diplo- 
matic and other gossip, of no real interest to the generality of 
the public, who, consequently, nowadays are absolutely in 
the dark as to the real state of the politics, and still more so 
the social complexion, of Continental nations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, February 23rd. AKIN K<ro.y. 








ISLAM IN CHINA. 

{To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Your correspondents who have lately been writing om 
the subject of ‘Islam in China” do not seem to have read the 
great authority on the subject, M. Dabry de Thiersaut, “La 
Mahométisme en Chine.” He points out that Islam was 
introduced into China in two ways, by missions and by immi- 
gration. The mission was sent to Canton probably in 628 A.D. 
The immigration began a hundred years later, bodies of Arab, 
Turk, and Mongol Moslems finding their way into the Empire 
from the north-west. About 755 A.D., a colony of four 
thousand Moslem soldiers settled in China. These earlier 
immigrations were reinforced by others, especially in the time 
of Djengis Khan. These Moslems were regarded favourably 
by the Government, and flourished and multiplied. In the 
eighteenth century there was even a Moslem Empress. Islam 
was introduced into Yunnan in 1295 A.D. These Yunnan 
Moslems revolting in 1855, kept the Central Government at bay 
till 1874. There are estimated to be twenty million Moslems 
in China, chiefly in Khansa (8?), Shensi (6}), Yunnan (33).— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Uppingham, February 21st. C. R. HAINES. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
[To tHE EpiTor OF tHE “SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—The problem of old-age pensions is a very difficult one, 
as every one must know who has ever seriously thought about 
it. It is one of the good signs of our time that it has at last 
come to the front, and will have to be dealt with in earnest. 
I donot propose to discuss, or give an opinion on, either of the 
alternative proposals before the nation, but should like to 
submit to your readers a “ more excellent way ” in which the 
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roblem has been solved by an Industrial Association to 
Yi ‘ch I have the honour to belong, though only as a small 
= : holder. The Nutclough Works of the Fustian Manu- 
yearn Co-operative Society at Hebden Bridge, were 
started on a very humble scale twenty-three yearsago. From 
first, a share of the profits has been set apart and 
jlised as a bonus in favour of the workers, each of whom, 
from the day of entering the factory, is credited with a pro- 
portionate share, carried to a separate account. I may add 
(though it goes without saying) that before this apportion- 
ment in favour of labour is made, all current outgoings, in- 
eluding salaries, and 5 per cent. on capital, have been paid. 
By our rules, every worker must become a holder of £20 in 
shares, which are allowed to be paid up by the gradual 
umulation of bonus, any cash-payment in respect of shares 


the 
capiti 


ace 
being voluntary. 

Now let us look at the result. I subjoin an extract 
from our books of the accounts of three of the workpeople 
which our seeretary has made from the ledger for me. They 
are not exceptional eases, but those of workers only earning 
the ordinary rate of wages. No. | is a labouring dyer who 
has been a member cighteen years. During that time, as you 
will see, he has had credited to: his account, as bonus on 
labour, £28 10s. 6d., and as interest on shares paid up, £20 3s., 
and has withdrawn £37 6s. 3d. at different times. But for 
these withdrawals he would now have had £48 15s. 3d. to his 
credit. As itis, he has had to pay £8 12s. 9d. in order to keep 
his minimum of £20 in shares, which amount he still holds. 
No. 2 is a fustian-cutter, who but for withdrawals would now 
have £54 13s. 10d. to his credit; and No. 3 isa woman finisher, 
who has still £40 in shares to her credit, and but for with- 
drawals would have had £50 8s. 11d. These results—viz., 
(48 13s. 3d., £54 13s. 10d., and £50 Ss. 11d.—would have been 
obtained, be it remembered, without any cash-payment what- 
ever from the workers. These are all cases of workpeople 
who have been many yewrs in the factory ; so I will give one 
other instance of the working of our method. A workman 
who has been only six and a half years in the factory, has 
£20 in shares to his credit, on which he will now draw 5 per 
cent. interest, without having paid a penny in cash. 

Our manager, Mr. Greenwood (to whom the success of the 
Association is no doubt mainly owing), looks with much dis- 
favour on assisted pensions. “The thing, I cannot but 
think,” he says, “is wrong. Charity to the most worthy of 
our population [the provident] cannot be considered the right 
thing. They do not need any such thing when a righteous 
regulation is practicable.” I think, Sir, you will agree with 
him, and wish, as I do, that there were many more managers 
of his stamp at the head, not only of Industrial Societies for 
production, but of private firms.—I am, Sir, Ke., 

Chester, February 24th. THOMAS HucGues. 


THE GRESHAM UNIVERSITY. 
[To THE Epirox OF THE “ SprcraTor,’’ | 

Sir,—In your able article on the Gresham Charter, in the 
Spectator of February 20th, you point out some of the objec- 
tions to the institution of such a University for the Metropolis 
as its provisions foreshadow. May I again trespass. on your 
space, in order to add a few criticisms from an educational 
standpoint ? As one of those who assisted in the rejection by 
Convocation of the Draft Charter prepared by the Senate of 
the University of London last May, I should like to say that 
I feel now, as I felt then, that a University upon the lines of 
the petition of King’s and University Colleges is not the 
only, and certainly not the best, alternative to the plan then 
rejected. Indeed, a third alternative was hinted at, but 
not elaborated by the Commissioners in their report. The 
present University, as an Examining Board, with examinations 
conducted as impersonally and impartially as it is possible to 
expect, appears to me to be doing admirably the limited work 
which it has been permitted to undertake. No second 
Examining Board, as such, is required in London. University 
Extension students would probably be worse off in their rela- 
tion to any other University that could be devised than they 
are in regard to the present one. 

To make University and King’s Colleges more attractive to 
day-students, or to endeavour to keep medical students in 
London rather than to allow them to migrate elsewhere, may 
be worthy professional grounds for dissatisfaction, or they 





may not; they can hardly be regarded as high educational 
motives for a new University. 

If the suspicion has gained ground that the new M.D. 
degree is to be one which shall imply but slender preliminary 
acquaintance with science and arts, it may fairly be attributed 
to the incautious utterances of the promoters of the Gresham 
University. 

In the medical faculty, with its twelvefold professorships in 
each subject, the teacher-examiner principle, which has been 
regarded as a cardinal principle in the new venture, can at 
any rate have no place. The tendency would appear to be 
inevitable that, given the new graduation, the academical 
requirements for the M.D. (Gresham) must approximate, to 
the point of convergence, to the evidence of knowledge now 
deemed requisite for the licences of the corporations, 
The degree will be a professional diploma rather than an 
academical distinction. It is not surprising that many profess 
to see in such a Teaching University a tendency to dispense 
with, rather than to encourage, University teaching, and 
desire «a further consideration of the questions at issue, and 
the withdrawal of the Charter which has been so impatiently 
pushed forward.—lL wun, Sir, Ke., 

W. J. Couitns, M.D., M.S. (Lond.) 
1 Albert Terrace, Regent’s Park, NW., February 23rd. 
|To THE Epitor oF THE “ Srecraror.”’ | 

Sir,—You have published your view of the “Albert or 
Gresham University :” may we therefore request that you will 
extend a like favour to us, and insert a brief statement from 
one of the Colleges for women, deeply interested in anything 
affecting higher education in and for London? The following 
are some of the grounds on which the Bedford College, 
London, for Women opposes the Draft Charter :— 

(1.) That the Bedford College, London, provides a complete 
academical course in the two faculties of Arts and Science, 
and therefore feels that from the very outset it is entitled to 
be included in any proposed University for London on an 
equal footing with University and King’s Colleges, with due 
representation on the Council. For such immediate affiliation 
the Draft Charter does not make any provision. 

(2.) That should the Draft become law, a University would 
be created which, while exercising only some of the functions 
of a Teaching University, would do this in such a manner as to 
effectually prevent the foundation of any Teaching University 
which should be capable of expanding to the ever-growing 
demands of the Metropolis. 

(3.) That while the Act of 1871 abolished all ecclesiastical 
tests in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, and 
all Colleges therein, to such an extent that all denominational 
Colleges are separate from the Universities, this Draft Charter 
of the Albert University allows one of its two component 
Colleges to impose ecclesiastical restrictions. The Council, 
therefore, in its petition to both Houses of Parliament, claims 
that the Bedford College be made an original constituent 
College in any new University for London, with due repre- 
sentation on the governing body, and prays that the present 
Charter be not granted unless so amended as to be far more 
comprehensive,—more adequate to the present and future 
needs of the Metropolis, and free from all ecclesiastical 
restrictions.—We are, Sir, &e., 

W. J. Russevy, Chairman of Council. 

Lucy J. Russewn, Honorary Seeretary. 

Bedford College, York Place, Baker Street, W., February 19th. 
LYING IN COURT. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “Specrator.’’| 

Sir,—The Spectator of December 26th, 1891, has only just 
reached me out here. Commenting on the late “ Pearl Case,” 
you suggest the passing of a law making “simple lying in 
Court,’ when deliberate, an offence punishable by a Magic- 
trate. You will doubtless be pleased to learn that your idea 
is actually in practice in the Gold Coast Colony. An ordinance 
has lately been passed there making lying in Court punishable 
summarily. I have not the ordinance before me, but I think 
the offence is regarded somewhat in the light of contempt of 
Court. 

The inhabitants of the Gold Coast (barring Haussas), are 
not more prone to give false testimony than the witnesses one 
sees in the various Courts at home, and I fancy that the 
adoption of the principle of the Gold Coast ordinance in 
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England would tend considerably to make witnesses more 
truthful. The liability to be summarily dealt with for mere 
deliberate lying, would have a specially wholesome and 
restraining influence in minor civil and criminal matters, 
where parties, generally rightly, guess that no one is going to 
the trouble of indicting them for perjury, even when the 
perjury is clearly material to the issue, and is provable by the 
necessary two witnesses.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. BRANDFORD GRIFFITH. 

St. Elizabeth, Jamaica, January 29th. 





AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS AND “THE 
BASTILLE.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—In your review of Mr. Kebbel’s “The Old and New 
Country Life,” you express your surprise “at Mr. Kebbel’s 
recollections of labourers who ‘ talked of the Bastille.” When 
I was a curate in a South Yorkshire mining parish, less than 
five years ago, I frequently heard the Union workhouse 
spoken of by old men and women in receipt of outdoor relief 
as the “ Bastille.”—I am, Sir, &c., Rg. H. DL. 
LAND-PURCHASE IN IRELAND. 
{To tHe Epiror or Tue ‘ Spectator.” | 
Str,—In your article on Mr. Balfour’s Local Government 
Bill, it is stated :—“ If the new Purchase Act had been accepted 
more readily by the people, and a great body of peasant free- 
holders stood prepared to rule the Councils and defend the 
owners against unjust taxation, we should have no fear of the 
great internal change which the Bill will introduce.” 

In this statement you do not put the saddle on the right 
horse,—a mistake which you seldom make. The people have 
been far more ready than the landlords to accept the Purchase 
Act; the delay in its general application is almost entirely 
due to the unwillingness of the landlords to sell. Time 
will demonstrate the necessity for adopting the policy of 
the Ulster Land Committee,—viz., to empower the Land De- 
partment to effect a sale on the application of two-thirds of 
the tenants on an estate. Without some such spur as this, 
the landlords will be slow to move.—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. C. M:‘Etroy, Hon. Sec., Ulster Land Committee. 

Ballymoney, February 23rd. 





“A SWEET GIRL-GRADUATE.” 
{To tHe Epitor oF THE “ Spectator,’ ] 
S1r,—I have to thank you for a very kind notice of my book, 
“ A Sweet Girl-Graduate.” I should like, however, to make a 
remark with regard to one point touched on by your reviewer. 
He is under the impression that the College which I have 
described is intended for Newnham, and speaks of certain 
details as being inaccurate. In writing the story, it was my 
wish to describe a College which could not be exactly identi- 
fied with any of those in existence. I visited Girton, Newnham, 
and Holloway, and the imaginary St. Benet’s unites charac- 
teristics of all three. Electric bells, electric lighting, and a 
private chapel belong to Holloway College.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. T. MEApeE. 








POETRY. 
Sega 
A GOLDEN HOUR. 
A BECKONING spirit of gladness seemed afloat, 
That lightly danced in laughing air before us: 
The earth was all in tune, and you a note 
Of Nature’s happy chorus. 


*T'was like a vernal morn, yet overhead 
The leafless boughs across the lane were knitting : 
The ghost of some forgotten Spring, we said, 
O’er Winter’s world comes flitting. 
Or was it Spring herself, that, gone astray, 
Beyond the alien frontier chose to tarry ? 
Or but some bold outrider of the May, 
Some April-emissary ? 


The apparition faded on the air, 
Capricious and incalculable comer.— 
Wilt thou too pass, and leave my chill days bare, 
And fall’n my phantom Summer ? 


——____ 


ART. 


gee ge 

MR. HERKOMER ON HIS ETCHINGS. 
To be so versatile an artist as Mr. Herkomer, is no doubt to 
find it difficult to address one audience ata time; and in his 
Etching and Mezzotint Engraving ; Lectures delivered at 
Oxford, he appears to address several. To the vague public 
perhaps, that does not etch but attends lectures on etchin . 
are addressed those analyses of the charm of etching, of the 
mood of the etcher, those descriptions of the damage done to 
his clothes and carpet. ‘The peculiar charm,” they are told, 
that belongs to the art, “cannot be adequately described jn 
words,—it must be felt.” “The etcher is under a spell whilst 
at work, for he is not wholly conscious of the actual character 
of the work he is doing; but by an inexplicable sub-conscious 
action of the brain, which amounts to a spell, his hand 
produces something that his plain, every-day, wakeful ming 
could not have devised or done by cold, calculative effort, 
He has a “wide soul,” and there is “a wild fascinatine 
disorder” about his feelings when at work. These state. 
ments are corroborated by a frontispiece in which we behold, 
not only the frenzied mien of the etcher, but the Spell 
itself represented as standing on its head. Again, the differ. 
ence between etching and painting is analysed. <A painter 
can do nothing with “the mere motive; it must be bathed in 
an artistic effect before it attracts him,” whereas “an etchey 
can make nature turn on the pivot of his own individuality.” 
Of this scene no illustration is vouchsafed. 

But the would-be practitioner is also addressed. Heads of 
Houses, Professors, and the honourable women not a few, 
who represent leisure and culture in a Slade Professor's 
audience, are provided here with technical instruction after 
the manner of Hamerton and other text-books, though they 
are warned that the only chance of success in the art is to 
“throw themselves headlong into it.” Brother-painters, too, 
are invited with heedless generosity to take up a neglected 
art; a “strong appeal” is made for “ figure-subjects;” a 
demand that bad drawing shall be unobtrusive; and alto- 
gether it is difficult to remember that these ten years past 
the trade of etching in this country has been flourishing and 
inflated, and the art crying out to be neglected again. It 
ought to be added that Mr. Herkomer claims credit for two 
technical discoveries,—one, a method of whitening the plate 
so as to judge of the effect while drawing; the other, a 
method of multiplying the impressions from a “ monotype.” 
The example here gives a very deadened version of the 
monotype qualities. 

Then there are kind words, mingled with gentle admonitions, 
for all and sundry,—etchers, dealers, societies. The Painter- 
Etchers are applauded, and the Portrait-Painters, Mr. Whistler 
and Mr. Wehrschmidt, Rembrandt, and the pupils of the 
Bushey school. These last are ready to do original work, “ if 
only encouraged.” There is an air of irrepressible benediction 
as in the poet’s lines,— 

* Hail, noble edifice, stupendous work ! 

(God bless the Regent and the Duke of York !)” 
and it is more in sorrow than in anger that the writer sees 
“an intelligent, well-educated, and even art-loving person 
stand before an etching of undoubted beauty, without showing 
an atom of interest in it.” This, he says, is a “sad sight,” 
and seems to think it curable. 

All this medley would be amusing and harmless enough, 
but there are certain passages that suggest what was the 
real preoccupation of the writer in publishing it, and to 
review the book without noticing these, would be to ignore a 
motive that is studiously enough kept in the background. It 
will be remembered that, almost a year ago, Mr. Herkomer 
published a work called A Pictorial Music-Play: an Idyl, with 
illustrations described and priced as etchings. He was 
thereupon charged by Mr. Pennell, an expert in matters 
of process-reproduction, with having employed in a large 
number of those plates the process of photo-engraving, 
instead of the autographic procedure commonly understood 
by the word “etching.” The plates, it was suggested, were 
photogravure reproductions of pen-and-ink drawings, and were 
therefore improperly advertised as etchings. Mr. Herkomer 
admitted that in some cases photography had been employed to 
transfer a pen-and-ink drawing to the plate, but held to it that 
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the final result was properly described as etching, and promised 
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a vindication of his procedure before his University audience. 
The present book, then, is a tardy answer to a newspaper 
attack, although the assailant is never mentioned in its pages. 
Now, it may be observed that Mr. Herkomer, if he had so 
chosen, might have confused the issue at the outset by appeal- 
ing to the looseness in vulgar usage of the word “etching ;” he 
might have claimed the license of an amateur in his descrip- 
tion of the plates by that title. But in his defence as 
given here, he does not rely on any consideration of that 
kind. He fully accepts the position that, if his part 
in those illustrations had been limited to the original 
pen-and-ink drawing, the final result could not properly 
pe called an etching. Even supposing the subject drawn 
on the plate by the artist, if he leaves the biting to be 
done by another, the artist is not an etcher; he is onlya 
«draughtsman on copper” (p. 16). To leave the biting to a 
«practical man ” is “ worse than composing a piece of music in 
piano form, and then giving it to another musician to score 
for orchestra.” (It may be explained that the importance of 
this biting being done by the artist lies in the fact that half 
the effect of an etching is obtained by deeper biting of some 
lines than of others: this process is, in fact, an indispensable 
part of the “ drawing.”) Theissue, then, is clear : “a mere re- 
production of a pen-drawing is quite another thing ”—.e., from 
what was done in the case of the plates in question—(p. 30), and 
Mr. Herkomer goes on to tell us what was done. He was 
at a loss, he explains, for a method of getting his pre- 
liminary sketch exactly transferred to the copper plate, not 
having then struck on his whitening plan; and in those 
cases where he was anxious for exactitude, he had recourse to 
photography for this preliminary transfer of the sketch. But 
there mechanical process stopped. “The lines were done by 
the artist, and bitten-in by the artist ; and that, with original 
design, constitutes an original etching.” ‘The plates, further, 
were “afterwards rebitten and worked all over.” To this Mr. 
Pennell, in the National Observer of the 13th inst., retorts that 
the account is ambiguous. Was the artist, he asks, who bit 
the lines, the same as the artist who did them ?—and he 
further seems to throw doubt on the statement that any con- 
siderable work was expended on the plates after the first 
transfer was bitten-in. Mr. Herkomer explains the uniform 
quality of the lines throughout,—those that, he asserts, he 
added later, and those of the first drawing, by the use 
of a closed-up pen-nib, instead of the ordinary etching- 
needle. Mr. Pennell challenges him to produce the original 
pen-drawings for comparison with the printed illustrations 
by a jury of duly qualified persons. On two points of fact, it 
will be seen, Mr. Pennell now challenges Mr. Herkomer, and 
this quite apart from any matter of opinion as to the amount 
of autographic work that would turn the photographic 
transfer into an etching. There for the present the matter 
rests; but it is obvious that Mr. Herkomer cannot afford to 
leave those aspersions on his procedure unrefuted, with a due 
regard to his own reputation or that of the bodies with which 
he is officially connected. Also, that to delay the reply till he 
can embody it in another course of lectures to an inexpert 
audience, will be a needlessly formal step. An etcher, while 
at work, may be “not wholly conscious of the actual character 
of the work he is doing.” If he estimates it, when done, at 
the price paid for etching and values it as such, it will not 
suffice for him to remain “subconscious” under the charge 
that etching it was not. D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 
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MR. BUTLER’S “HAROLD, AND OTHER POEMS.”* 
As a very considerable number of Mr. Butler’s minor poems 
have appeared in these columns, our readers must be aware 
that our verdict upon them has virtually been already given, 
and they will hardly expect a criticism of the kind that implies 
anewly formed and unprepossessed judgment. In our opinion, 
Mr. Butler is a poet of no mean order. He has the first qualifica- 
tion of a poet, the power to throw life into almost everything 
With which he deals, and to bring out the ideal under- 
currents of life as well as the vivid superficial appearances. 
In his brief preface to Harold, Mr. Butler owns “an almost 
unlimited obligation” to the well-known novel by the first 


* Harold : a Dram in Four Acts: and other Poems, By Arthur Grey Butler, 


Lord Lytton. We venture to say that he vastly overstat 
his debt. Lord Lytton’s ingenious, vain, showy, and generally 
meretricious imagination, never conceived anything so true 
and poetical as this drama, which,—barring its rather con- 
ventional comic scenes,—seems to us a true drama as well 
asa fine poem. It is true that we cannot lay it down without 
feeling that the Conqueror shows from the opening to the 
close a greater foresight, a greater breadth, a greater con- 
tinuity, a greater tenacity of purpose, than the hero of the 
play. Harold’s is a nobler character, but not nearly so 
strong and statesmanlike as William’s, and that to some 
extent lessens the imaginative passion of regret with which 
we watch Harold’s fall. But that is the fault of history, not 
of the poet (unless it be for choosing such a theme); 
and all that could be done to excite sympathy and admira- 
tion for the magnanimity, the generosity, the patriotism, and 
the courage of Harold, Mr. Butler has achieved. He shows 
Harold, in his manly simplicity, falling into the snares of the 
Duke of Normandy, and then, under the pressure of patriotic 
despair, and the eager advice of his brother Haco, reluc- 
tantly and against his own will, but under the ardent per- 
suasion of every one whom he loves, seeking to disentangle him- 
self by a half-hearted imitation of the Norman policy, though 
this only adds to the moral fetters in which he is already 
involved, without securing the worldly ends aimed at. Desti- 
tute of the Norman ambition and the Norman worldliness, 
none of his politic measures have any kind of effect except 
to throw into relief his own utter disqualification for arts like 
these. He meets wile with wile, and finds his own wile only an 
additional burden on his conscience, while the Norman’s wile 
achieves its end. He sacrifices love to the policy of a great 
English alliance, and finds the alliance worthless, and the 
collapse of his own self-confidence ruinous. And yet in all 
these false steps pressed upon him by those whom he most 
deeply trusts and loves, he remains so much himself that one 
feels that he yields to patriotism what he would never have 
yielded to ambition, or even to persuasion. What weakness 
there is in Harold is of the true tragic kind, weakness resulting 
from the paralysing effect of the higher nature on a policy 
which had been almost forced upon him by the arts and frauds 
of an unscrupulous enemy. The following passage, in which 
Harold faces the sentence of the Pope on England for his 
breaking of the oath wrested from bim by the Norman 
treachery, and then exhorts his men to accept the great struggle 
heroically, gives us a powerful picture of the hero of this 
play :— 

“ Monk. Since thou hast no fear 
To break that oath by saint and martyr witnessed, 
Hear now the sovereign Pontiff, he who bears 
The awful keys, that shut and open heaven, 
Mightier than kings! Thou art accurséd, Harold, 
Thou and thy people, all. No lawiul issue 
Spring from your loins! Sky, earth, and air your foes, 
Mildew and mouldworm gnaw and blast your plains ! 
What famine leaves diseases swallow after ! 
Curséd in life, then, life’s long trouble over, 
Death shovel down your unblest carrion ! 
St. Peter’s blessing marches with the Norman ; 
Goon! Ye move like Judas to your doom. 

(Murmurs from the Soldiers ‘The Interdict.’) 

Har. (striding forward with uplifted arm). 

Darest thou, blasphemer ? 


Gurth. Harold! 

Har. Shall he live 
Who mocks me thus ? 

G. He cannot hurt thee. 

Har. Here, 


Before my soldiers ! 
G. (interposing). Brother, nay! And thou, 
Whose papal airs and maledictions shock 
The ear of heaven, go, frighten timid dupes, 
Scare softer climes ! you madden Englishmen. 
How, Sirs, has Rome in matters temporal 
Authority in England ? 
Voices. Never! Never! 
Thane. There never was, or shall be, in this realm 
Authority to enforce us choose our king ; 
Hence with the monk! We’ll hear no more of him. 
G. Hence, pallid, hueless, wandering shape of evil! 
Hence, miscreant mischief, prophet of illwill! 
Hence to the shades, unfit for light of day! 
Har. Thanks, Gurth! I was not master of myself. 
When ministers of mercy so forget 
Their holier task, we men of flesh and blood 
May stand excused for thoughts of violence. 
But you, De Graville, you! I loved you once, 
And do not hate you now. Go, tell your Duke, 
There is one thing in England that we prize 
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More than fantastic high discourse of honour, 
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An honest man. That he should covet England, 
I blame him not: but thus his greed to cover 
With saintliest gloss, and, like the pious villain, 
Throw over all the mantle of religion— 
Begone! I sicken of your specious words. 
De G. Farewell, Sir King! We soon shall meet again. 
Har. Aye, on the field of battle! (To an officer) See 
them safe! 
1 would not any harm befell them here 
In this our camp. 
(Exeunt De Graville and Monk, guarded.)”—(pp. 110-111.) 


“ Har. Spring youtoarms! Come all and stand with me, 
Your swords yet bloody from the vanquished Dane, 
Here on this height; and, where I set you, stand 
Rooted and steadfast. Steadfast is your name ; 
Steadfast your boast down a long line of glory. 
England no other fortress has, nor needs, 
Save the stout heart, the strong arm, of her sons ; 
Your bosoms are her bulwark. Come then all, 
Swear, she shall not be poorer for this day! 
For, if we live, she shall have fame enough ; 
And, if we die, we will enrich her so 
With seeds of noblest valour, that her soil 
Shall native grow to feats of hardihood : 
And on the name of England never stain 
Shall briefly rest, but shall grow clear again : 
And they who conquer her shall conquered be 
By her unconquerable constancy. 
And now, no more of wassail! Go, and sleep! 
Fear not! You fight for England, and her King. 
(Eveunt soldiers with shouts, ‘God save the King !’) 
Har. Waco, see all is quiet in the camp! 
IIac. (kneeling). Forgive me! 
Har. T forgive thee ? 
Hac. All the ill 
I did thee, thy true love’s down-trampled flower, 
A stinging-nettle planted in its stead, 
With perilous suggestions, downward ways 
Commended, not the eagle’s track and thine : 
And yet, believe, I swear it on this sword, 
In love I did it. 
Har. And that covers all. 
Oh, Haco, ’tis the plague and curse of life, 
Where we would bless to bring calamity 
On those we love; and still, the more we cherish, 
he more we smooth the pathway, and avoid 
'The natural steep, the difficult way of things, 
Purblind, impersonating Providence, 
‘he more we make the misery of their lives. 
I too have known this. Go! Farewell! ‘To-morrow! 
(Exit Haco.)”—(pp. 111-112.) 
The sketch of Edith, Harold’s fiancée, who gives him up 
that he may make the alliance on which his counsellors depend 
for the concentration of the Saxon power, is extremely beauti- 
ful. Her nature is never more perfectly mirrored than in the 
following exquisite song, in which, after her great sacrifice, she 
expresses the irresistible yearning of her heart to see him 
again. It is a song that may stand by the most perfect of 
Gocthe’s little lyrics of a similar kind, and not seem poor in 
the comparison :— 
“T know it will not ease the smart ; 
I know it will increase the pain ; 
lis torture to a wounded heart ; 
Yet, oh! to see him once again. 
Tho’ other lips be pressed to his, 
And other arms about him twine, 
And tho’ another reign in bliss 
In that true heart that once was mine ; 
Yet, oh! I ery it in my grief, 
L ery it blindly in my pain, 
I know it will not bring relief, 
Yet, oh! to see him once again.” 
But, as we have said before, the picture of the Conqueror in 
some respects throws into the shade the picture of the con- 
quered. William’s great force, greater unscrupulousness, 
still greater statecraft, and indomitable will, are most 
powerfully presented. Take, for instance, the following :— 
“ Odo. Yon sun goes fairly down. 
‘To-morrow it will see a conquered land. 
Duke. Will, brother ?—does! ’Twas conquer’d while they 
slept : 
*['was conquered when they left the unguarded waves, 
And threw away like thriftless prodigals 
‘Their one sole treasure, Nature’s muniment, 
‘Those sea walls, built of old by Titan hands, 
And moated round with the inviolate sea, 
The unfathom’d ocean. Lo! I set my foot 
On England’s pride; nor ever England’s strength, 
Awaked too late, like Samson self-betrayed, 
Shall make it budge. Their day of grace is over, 
Our voyage is past, our step is on the shore: 
Who lands in England is its conqueror.” (p. 81) 


“(Flying Normans seen in the near foreground: shouts of ‘ All 
is lost!’ ‘The Duke is down: I saw it: he is dead !’) 





as 
Duke (rushing in, helmet in hand). 

Dead! Nay, he lives to make a ghost of him 

Who dares fly further. What? Buy one hour’s life 

With shame for ever? You, old Rollo’s seed, 

Degenerate! You, of those tremendous sires 

Bastards, not heirs! How say you, ‘ All is Jost’? 

Fools, not to know I never won a fight 

But first I lost it, and my proudest triumphs, 

Like hard-earned feast of starving mariners, 

Were seasoned with sweet relish of despair : 

So desperate seemed my fortune, till she turned 

And granted all her favours. Ah, and see! 

She grants them now. By heaven, they break, they come 

They quit their stronghold. Oh, I shall call you girls, 

Not men but girls, if e’er those madmen gain 

Their fences more. And now, my countrymen, 

Remettled to your task with courage new, 

Where honour calls, bright honour, with old fame, 

Reaped on a hundred fields in Normandy, 

Give me this day! But this one effort more! 

*Tis the last arrow brings the eagle down ; 

*Tis the last billow wafts you to the shore; 

Swear not to fail! No protestations now! 

Deeds, I want deeds. From yonder arméd height 

Bring me a crown! ‘Then shall ye reap reward 

Richer than Alexander grasped in dreams, 

Or Caesar sighed for: but this one last day : 

Life is not given except for noble deeds : 

Then rest for ever! then fortune, all, is yours, 

And England mine. On, on to victory! 

(Rushes out, followed by soldiers.)”—(pp. 129-130.) 

We believe that this play would act as finely as it reads. It 
would stand comparison with the finest of Sir Henry Taylor's 
dramas. 

Of the shorter poems, so many of which we have had the 
privilege of publishing in these columns, our readers will 
hardly expect us to say much. Of the admirable soliloquies 
of Hodge, we observe only a few. The later ones are, we 
suppose, reserved for another volume. Certainly that wonder. 
fully humorous soliloquy, “‘ Hodge on Free Education,” ought 
some day to be given to the world. Great as is Mr. Butler’s 
humour, it fails him, we think, in the attempt to ridicule the 
ape-theory of the origin of man, in the piece called “In the 
Beginning,” which is, to our mind, by no means effective, 
little as we appreciate Mr. Darwin’s futile attempt to explain 
the origin of the human conscience out of the tribal impulses 
of apes. Mr. Butler is a true humorist, but his humour 
has certainly failed him here; we felt more melancholy after 
we had finished his skit than we felt when we began it. But 
he is a considerable lyric poet. Very many of these shorter 
pieces seem to us of exquisite workmanship as well as of 
exquisite design. Take this very short one as a fair specimen: 

“ PEACE. 
Winds and wild waves in headlong huge commotion 
Scud, dark with tempest, o’er the Atlantic’s breast : 
While, underneath, few fathoms deep in Ocean, 
Lie peace, and rest. 
Storms in mid-air, the rack before them sweeping, 
Hurry, and hiss, like furies hate-possessed : 
While, over all, white cloudlets pure are sleeping 
In peace, in rest. 
Heart, O wild heart! why, in the storm-world ranging, 
Flit’st thou thus midway, passion’s slave and jest, 
When, all so near, above, below, unchanging 
Are heaven, and rest ? ” 

In many respects, the most remarkable of these poems 
are the three headed “ Religio Academici.” But why does the 
poet leave the subject with the weak rejoinder of the wsthetic 
sceptic? Does he wish to imply that the religion of the 
student will always be a sort of see-saw between faith and 
doubt? We extract the final passage, as it seems to us one of 
the most characteristic of the poems in this little volume :— 
“ Stern is the warrior’s sword when a foe is writhing beneath hin ; 

Justice is stern: but Love, love is the sternest of all; 
Love is too great for pity. A moan is heard on the mout- 
tains ;— 
Infinite dirge—one race dying is passing away : : 

Life for a moment passes: the stream is slack at the fountain: 

Earth, as a breast grown old, cannot its sources supply : 

Listless the people sit ; and the womb is barren, the altar 

Cold; and a shuddering race creep to their caverns and die ; 
Die, and bequeath but an echo that haunts that cavernous 
chamber, 
‘Ours was the Paradise once : lost, it is never regained.’ | 

Only a pause! Life’s winter! A glacial age! And a seed-time 

Big with humanity’s hope pointing to better beyond! _ 

Only a pause! Then Nature awakes, and—torrent gigantic— 

Fresh with Niagara force rushes again to the sea. 
Love is too great for pity. He loved them, e’en when he smote 
them ; 
But love is stern. Elsewhere planted the wicked may men]; 
Broken the evil trammel, the bad tradition of elders, 
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Lust as a poisonous dream passed with the body away : 

Or, as a sixth strong sense, millenniums’ horror of evil 
Burnt in the soul, so long separate living from God. 

Mystery all! Weknow not. We shoot a shaft at a venture 

“Into the void. Perchance there we may find it again: 

It, or a something better, or something different wholly : _ 
Leave it to Love. With Love there we shall find it again. 

And meanwhile this faith I hold, and carry about me, 
Small as a taper’s spark lighting the infinite gloom : 

What is good for the whole will be also good for the unit : 
Law is beneficent love: love is benevolent law. 

Vast is the whole wide world, but Love enfolding it vaster : 
Leave it to Love! Outside Love there is nothing at all. 

«4nd what of me,’ he murmured, my friend with the delicate 

features, 

Over his sad, worn face flitting a shadow of scorn, 

‘Me, to whom life is dreary, and faith is dark, and the problem 
Higher than Teneriffe’s height, deeper than Africa’s sand ; 

If He but care for the many, the good of the general ant-hill, 
Not for the separate ant drawing its separate load ; 

if I, a millionth, get but a millionth part of a millionth 
Fraction of love, then what—what is this blessing to me ?’” 


But the millionth part of a millionth fraction of infinite love 
is surely itself an infinite quantity. Indeed, the arithmetical 
treatment of such a subject as that, is itself a confession of 
intellectual imbecility. The truth is, of course, that the 
sceptic only reveals in this weak rejoinder his total want of 
faith in the true infinitude of divine love. And, indeed, it is 
a faith which only springs into being under the immediate 
inspiration or revelation of the divine mind, and could not 
otherwise spring into being at all. 





A NINETEENTH CENTURY ULYSSES.* 

Tue author of this interesting volume started on his year’s 
zigzag journey round the world from Liverpool, made his way 
across America by Chicago to San Francisco—taking a trip 
over the Canadian Pacific as an interlude—thence by the odd 
mid-ocean Monarchy of Hawaii to Australia, turning north- 
wards to wonder at pig-tailed China and top-hatted Japan ere 
he began his return journey through India. 

The book may be described as a tour round the great 
cities of the world, and one loses nothing by skipping 
the pages that narrate the often-told story of an Atlantic 
passage. The two objects which strike the traveller who 
approaches New York by sea are characteristic of the 
American people in their present phase of admiration of the 
grotesque and big, and insensibility to the ugly and ridiculous. 
One of these objects is an enormous hotel on Coney Island 
built in the form of an elephant; the other is the monstrous 
and monstrously unbeauteous statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s 
Island, presented by the half-sham, half-real Republic of 
France to the more genuine one of America. Of the ugliness, 
confusedness, and shabbiness of New York, nothing new can 
be said; but full justice is done to the Central Park, which in 
another generation will be the most beautiful public resort in 
the world. It would, however, be altogether unfair to judge 
of America by New York; no other town in the Union can 
vie with it in dirt, inconvenience, and meanness of appearance. 
Philadelphia is a thoroughly respectable-looking town; Boston 
responds outwardly to its great product, “ culture; ” and Balti- 
more is an altogether charming city, “ which,” as our author 
justly remarks, “no traveller ever leaves without wishing to 
return to it.’ The country in America, away from prairie 
and forest, has for the most part a ragged, unkempt look; 
and the shabby villages and unpicturesque homesteads of 
New England must lack almost every charm that makes life 
worth having. 

Of Canadian cities, Quebec, one of the only two regularly 
fortified towns in North America, is much the most interesting, 
at least to the European traveller :— 

“It is built upon a wedge of high land in the angle between 
the rivers (the St. Lawrence and the St. Charles), and is defended 
by ramparts, gates, martello towers, and ancient batteries. The 
streets are steep, narrow, and quiet, and the tin tiles with which 
many of the houses are roofed, give them a quaint and medieval 
appearance. The churches, convents, and other religious buildings 
would not be out of place in a country town of Northern France 
[we should have rather said Western France], and the citadel 
towers above all like the fortress at Luxemburg. French is 
spoken almost universally...... Here and there the civilisation 
of the nineteenth century has intruded, but not sufficiently to 
destroy the individuality of the place.” 


We cannot, however, even on paper, put a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes, and must hasten on. In Australia, 
our traveller was struck by the difference between the three 





* The Modern Odyssey: or, Ulysses Up to Date, With 31 Illustrations in Collo- 
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principal Colonies. South Australia is dismissed with a con- 

temptuous reflection on its want of “go;” New South Wales 

is characterised as the feminine member of the projected con- 

federacy ; while to Victoria is awarded the palm of virility. 

There is some justice in these distinctions; but Victoria owes 

most of her pre-eminence to the original attraction of her gold 

deposits. Melbourne is a handsome town, though not 
picturesque, and displays none of the slovenly disregard of 
outward form characteristic of so many American cities. Very 
few traces of poverty are to be seen, and a good many of 
wealth, which, however—now that the “ digger” is a rarity—is 
not ostentatiously displayed. Between Victoria and South 
Australia, owing to an error in the Government survey, lies a 
belt of No Man’s Land, which the Privy Council has not yet 
seen its way to allot to either Colony. “Under what laws, 
Bezonian ?” must be a query often present to the mind of the 
dwellers in this tract, if there are any. At the border town of 
Albany—destined, perhaps, to become the Washington of the 
future Confederacy—a break of gauge occurs on the Inter- 
colonial Railway which is not without its significance. The 
Victorian gauge is the Irish one of 5 ft. 3in.; that of New South 
Wales keeps the English dimension of 4ft. 84in. The latter 
Colony is altogether more English than its neighbour, whick> 
however, in no wise follows the American type. The railways 
afford one proof, among many others, of the superiority of 
Australia to America. They are solidly made and well- 
equipped, and the stations are neat and commodious. Capital 
meals are served at extremely cheap rates,—you get a bee’- 
steak, with bread, butter, and cheese, and half-a-pint of 
Colonial wine, for a shilling. The fares, too, are lov, 
and, with a quite singular liberality, free passes are often 
given to visitors, to British officers above the rank of 
Subaltern as a matter of right, and even to Subalterns on 
sick-leave from India. Sydney is scarcely so fine a town as 
Melbourne, and a much less busyone. It is a far gayer place, 
however, and is dubbed by our traveller the “ Vanity Fair of 
Australia.” Here “social life is an operetta,’—an endless 
round of picnics, lawn-tennis, and rink-skating, parties during 
the day, and dances at night, dances where everybody dance. » 
even the old women. The scenery in Southern and Central 
Australia is not impressive, save where the Blue Mountains 
reveal their wonderful ravines and broad valleys, deep water- 
worn depressions bordered by lofty, precipitous rocks, and 
covered with dense forests, half-hidden by drifting veils of 
violet vapour, whose recesses are known only to the wallaby 
and the cockatoo. Of the Australian democracy at work no 
very pleasing picture is drawn. There is a good deal of noise 
and vulgarity, and probably some corruption and jobbery as 
well, out of all which, nevertheless, emerge results that do 
not appear, on the whole, to be unsatisfactory. Perhaps the 
social picture is still less attractive. Of Victoria the popula- 
tion is about a million, and they have three hundred race- 
meetings every year,—on a rough calculation, one to every 
seven hundred adult men. To a European, Colonial life seems 
poor and meagre in the extreme; Colonial politics present 
none but petty, often paltry, issues ; there is nothing dramatic, 
picturesque, or stirring in their history, nothing in their past, 
and little in their present or future, to make men aim at any- 
thing higher than the development of material well-being. 

Of the great Indian cities, a brief but graphic account is 
given, to which, however, we must refer the reader. At 
Athens, the author was disappointed with the town and 
people. The public buildings are commonplace or pretentious ; 
the men show no trace of the nobility of their (alleged) 
ancestry ; a beautiful or even a pretty woman is rarely seen 
(but we have seen many fine Greek faces in Alexandria, and 
some are visible even in Manchester); while the language of 
Demosthenes and Sophocles has become “a vapid, careless 
dialect.” The last pronouncement will shock the Philhellenes 
of the day, but the fact remains that modern literary Greek 
is a mere imitation, without force and without grace. The 
charm of Athens lies in its vestiges of a glorious past, and of 
these an interesting general account is given,—in particular of 
the results of recent excavations made on the site of the 
Cerameicus quarter of old Athens. A sneer at Lord Elgin 
might have been omitted. But for him many of the finest 
monuments of ancient Greece would have perished. One of 
the bas-reliefs on a tomb— 

“Represents a young and lovely girl gazing at a ring taken 


from a casket of jewels which a slave holds beforeher ...... 
the elegiac picture of a dead girl cut off before her time looking 
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at the gems which, when living, she had made more dazzling. 
Though many centuries have passed since Hegeso was beautiful 
in Athens, tears are still drawn into the eyes by the touching 
contrast of life and death.” 

Not more than a fourth of the volume need be skipped,— 
high praise in these days of book-making. The remainder 
shows that the author is xoAvrporos enough, so far as the pen 
is concerned. He has seen the cities of many men, and his 
impressions of their minds are interesting and not uninstruc- 
tive, it being remembered always that they are only the 
impressions of a passing, but observant, traveller. Nearly all 
the funny paragraphs, and most of the sneers, might with 
advantage be excised, although it is quite the fashion for the 
(British) recording traveller to spice his pages with flings at 
his countrymen and countrywomen. Of the collotype illus- 
trations, most are helpful, and a few are good—especially the 
architectural ones—the rest call for no remark, except a very 
characteristic one representing a “cattle mob” feeding in 
the Australian Bush. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS MARIANNE 

NORTH.* 
“THE recollections of a happy life,” which Miss North 
gathered together not long before that life came to an end, 
are also the recollections of a very busy and a very useful one. 
Even the compressed matter of the two volumes now before 
us gives but an inadequate record of the labours and adven- 
tures that she underwent during some fifteen years of ceaseless 
toil and wandering. The labour was one that she delighted 
in, and even the hardships and misadventures through 
which she passed were not altogether uncongenial experiences. 
The work that she did in painting and classifying the 
most remarkable flowers and vegetation of almost every 
country in the world can hardly be estimated too highly ; and 
her countrymen owe much to the generosity which prompted 
her not only to make a present to the nation of her unique 
collection, but also to build a house at her own expense in the 
gardens of Kew, where it might be suitably lodged and com- 
fortably studied. Noone who has ever visited her collection 
of pictures could doubt for a moment of the value of her work, 
or could fail to admire the extraordinary and indomitable in- 
dustry that such a monumental undertaking displays. Her 
sister, Mrs. John Addington Symonds, by whom this Life is 
edited, says of her that she was no botanist in the technical 
sense of the term, but that her love of plants “ in their beauti- 
ful living personality was more like that which we all have for 
human friends. She could never bear to see flowers uselessly 
gathered—their harmless lives destroyed.” That feeling is 
one that is evinced in every page in her book, and it is 
probably owing to it that her descriptions of flowers are 
interesting in a way in which more exact and scientific de. 
scription would never be. We should add, however, that her 
contributions to scientific botany were not limited to her 
Hower-painting, but that she also discovered and introduced 
into Europe five new species, to which her name has been 
given. 

The first chapter of the book, and in some ways the most 
interesting, deals with the whole of her early life, from 1830 to 
1871, the year in which her wanderings began. The records of 
those forty years of happy home-life and journeys in Europe 
and Egypt, have been ruthlessly cut down and compressed, to 
make room for the more busy fifteen years that followed 
upon her father’s death. With the loss of that loved com- 
panion, there seems to have come upon her an imperative 
desire to fill her life with work and constant movement, 
and from that date until 1886 we hear of nothing but 
perpetual travelling from one country to another, all over 
the habitable globe. In 1886, broken down in health, and 
with shattered nerves, she sought for peace and rest in a 
quiet English home in Gloucestershire ; but her untiring spirit 
had tried and overtaxed her bodily powers too far, and her 
rest in her own country was not for long. There is some- 
thing very pathetic in the reading of the last two chapters 
of her life, which comprise her two last journeys to the 
Seychelles and to Chili. The indomitable spirit is still 
there, and hardly a word of complaint escapes her; but 
it is not difficult to see that weariness and physical suffering 
were slowly conquering her, in spite of the brave face 
that she turned to her foes.. The pluck and perseverance 
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that she displayed under all the discomforts and difficulties of 
her self-imposed task are those of no ordinary woman, and it 
is manifest that she inherited from her ancestors, the Norths, 
far more than that share of their eccentricity with which some 
people chose to credit her. Indeed, the family eccentricity in 
her case only consisted in her determination to overcome the 
natural weakness of her sex, and to let no such consideration 
stand in the way of her doing a man’s work. In the per- 
formance of that work she showed not only unusual ability, 
but abundant good sense. If she could fairly be calleg 
eccentric, then should every man and woman who stand out 
from the ruck of their fellow-creatures be called eccentric algo, 
She had unusual qualifications to fit her for the life that she 
had chosen, and first among them, we should think, was the 
power of making herself loved by all whom she came acrogg, 
It is not given to every one to have dear friends in every 
quarter of the globe, and Miss North in her last journeys 
could hardly have visited any country on either side of the 
Equator without meeting some one or other who had become 
tenderly attached to her, and deeply interested in her work. 
It is easy to realise that she must have been a guest of the 
rarest kind, whose memory will probably live for a long time 
yet in many distant lands. As was natural, she had the best 
of introductions everywhere, and the most powerful influence 
placed at her disposal; but she seems to have owed far more 
to the personal friendships which she created for herself. It is 
impossible, in the limited space of this review, to give any 
idea of the ground over which Miss North travelled. Even 
her earliest journeys, made with her family, were not without 
interesting incidents; for she barely escaped from the revolu- 
tion of Vienna, to fall into the revolution of Dresden. Her 
first long journey, alone, was to Canada and the United States. 
While at Washington, she was most hospitably entertained 
and made much of by General Grant, then President,—a re- 
ception which her modesty found it difficult to account for, 
until she heard herself being introduced as a daughter of 
Lord North, ex-Prime Minister of England, a degree of anti- 
quity for which she was hardly prepared. Her next journey 
was in the steps of Charles Kingsley, to the West Indies; and 
then to Brazil, in the highlands of which she spent eight 
delightful months. The description of travelling over Brazilian 
roads is as amusing and spirited as it is faithful. But of the 
drawbacks of travel in Brazil and elsewhere she makes very 
light indeed, and it is pleasant to read her frequent commenda- 
tion of food and lodging which other travellers have described 
as abominable. After a short interval at home, she started 
again, and this time to complete the whole circuit of the globe, 
stopping for some time and working at her painting in 
Teneriffe, California, Japan, Singapore, Borneo, Java, and 
Ceylon. This long flight was followed by some six months of 
busy life in London, and then she returned to India, to revel 
at her leisure not only in its gorgeous vegetation, but also in 
the splendours of its ruined palaces and ancient temples. One 
more visit to Java, and then, in obedience to a hint given her 
by Charles Darwin, she turned to the Antipodes, to study the 
vegetation of Australia and New Zealand. South Africa still 
remained unvisited, and thither she made her next voyage, 
winding up her many journeyings with two more yet, one to 
the Seychelles, and another to Chili. 


Truly a well-filled life. And yet all this only represents 
the labours of some fifteen years, and there is every reason to 
suppose that the other years were equally well filled. The 
record, as it stands, is interesting to every class of reader. Miss 
North’s powers of description are not confined to her brush 
alone, and some of the descriptive work of her pen is of a very 
high merit. She wrote always with a clear conciseness, with a 
very full power of expression, and with an abundance of quiet 
humour. Wherever she went, she met and made friends of 
the most notable people, and her shrewd but kindly descrip- 
tion of themselves and their foibles is not the least charm 
of her reminiscences. Her good-nature and powers of 
endurance seem to have been proof against almost all trials, 
and hardly ever is she betrayed into an expression of com- 
plaint or impatiepce. One gathers, rather, that she was very 
liberal-minded, and that any narrowness of view was irritating 
to her; but even of the most narrow-minded people she says 
nothing that is not kindly. If any fault is to be found with 
the book, it is that it contains too much that is compressed 
into too small a space ; also, that it says too little of Miss North 
herself, and her personal likes, dislikes, and characteristics. 
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RECENT NOVELS.* 

Ir is clear that by the death of Mrs. Beckett—for Corinthia 
Marazion has the melancholy interest attaching to a posthu- 
mous work—we have lost avery strong, capable, and thoughtful 
novelist. While the mere story has sufficient interest to 
attract the devotees of “light reading,” the study of character 
and situation has an intellectual vitality calculated to attract 
other and more exacting readers,—those readers for whom 
fiction becomes most enjoyable when it adds to the interest 
of simple narrative the larger interest which belongs to the 
imaginative presentation of any problem of emotion or con- 
duct. The course of the lives of the three most prominent 

rsons in the novel, is determined mainly by the degree of 
their loyalty to the principles which they profess, and 
secondarily by the manner in which that loyalty asserts 
itself in the presence of antagonism. It would be unfair 
to speak of so artistic a novel as Corinthia Marazion in a 
form of words which would be applicable to a treatise in 
the disguise of fiction; but, from one point of view, it may 
be described as a powerful narrative plea for two prin- 
ciples which, though intellectually harmonious, are often 
practically hostile,—fidelity to personal conviction, and 
genuine toleration for the personal convictions of others. 
Norton Lockyer is tolerant enough of opinions which are 
not his own, because those which ave his own seem 
mere trifles when weighed against his personal advantage. 
Martin Heatley is faithful to the light which has been given 
him, and to him fidelity means a refusal to compromise with 
any alien thought. Corinthia is also faithful,—with the fidelity 
of martyrdom ; but to her the one thing demanding reverence 
is not objective certainty, which she believes unattainable, but 
the subjective certitude of the spirit; and therefore she can 
extend to Heatley a toleration which he dare not allow to 
her. Lockyer’s dastardly scheme to compel Corinthia, by an 
appeal to her conscience, to release him from the engagement 
he is too cowardly to break, is an expedient which is not only 
clever, but dramatically consistent. Not less skilful is the 
forging of the chain of incidents the last link of which is 
Corinthia’s marriage to Heatley, the devout clergyman 
whose great love inspires the belief that his wife must 
in the end be converted from her scepticism to the faith | 
which he holds with such intensity of conviction. One | 
cannot escape from the impression that in writing Corinthia | 
Marazion, Mrs. Beckett had a certain polemical inten. | 
tion; and if this be so, her polemics are less satis- 
factory than her art. If a contrast between Christianity 
and Agnosticism is to be controversially effective, the con- | 
trasted types must both be the highest that can be found; | 
but though it may be regarded as certain that the anthor | 
meant to be fair, few intelligent Christians of to-day would 
admit that their faith is fairly represented by Martin Heatley. | 
He is only a weak edition of Mrs. Deland’s John Ward; and | 
while effective as a portrait, he is as a controversial puppet, a | 
failure. If, however, Corinthia Marazion is read without any 
arricre pensée, it will be found a really powerful and fascinating 
story, 





Mr. F. W. Robinson’s books are never lacking in either 
ability or interest. He has a good eye for character ; and the 
plot, which is generally an important feature in his novels, 
has always sufficient ingenuity and freshness to keep | 
the attention alive. The virtues of his work are, never- 
theless, generally deprived of their full effectiveness by 
certain limitations; and the latter are as discernible as 
the former in The Wrong that was Done. It is a novel 
which suffers, as only the work of a clever man can suffer, | 
from that three-volume tradition for which we are asked to 
believe that nobody is responsible, and yet against which the | 
protest of everybody is in vain. The faults of the book are | 
so largely due to the necessity for artificial prolongation, that 
had there been only two volumes of it, the fault-finding critic | 
would have been left with hardly anything to say. Mr. Robin- 
son is too well-practised a literary craftsman to give us those | 
large patches of padding with which inferior novelists swell | 





ee —— } 
* (1.) Corinthia Marazion. By the late Cecil Griffith (Mrs. S. Beckett). 3 | 
vols, London : Chatto and Windus. (2.) The Wrong that was Done. By FP, 
W. Robiuson. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.—(3.) Cut with His Own | 
Diamond, By Paul Cushing. 3 vols, Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood | 
and Sons.—(4.) Mammon. By Mrs. Alexander. 3 vols. London: W. Heine- | 
mann.—-(5.) A Baffling Quest. By Richard Dowling. 3 vols. London: Ward | 
and Downey.—(6.) The Lady of Balmerino. By Marie Connor-Leighton. 3 

vols, London: Trischler and Co.—/(7.) A Romance of Modern London. By | 
Curtis Yorke. 3 vols, London: F. V. White and Co. j 








out their narratives, but there is a general diffuseness, an 
elaboration of insignificant details of incident or conversation, 
which serves the fell purpose equally well. The main story 
has certainly the merit of originality. Deborah Reisdale has 
been brought up from infancy by her uncle, Simon Reisdale, 
and his wife, to whom she has been sent across the sea by 
Simon’s younger brother Martin, who has long been a wanderer. 
When Martin returns to England, Simon is an old man and a 
widower, and Deborah, who has been to bim as a daughter, is a 
girl on the verge of womanhood. Then comes the first great 
crisis of the story, for Martin, on hearing of his daughter, ex- 
presses only bewilderment, and on being shown the letter which 
has consigned the child to his brother’s charge, at once declares 
it to be a forgery. The shock of the revelation is too much for 
poor old Simon, and after his death Deborah becomes a guest 
in the family of the wealthy Mr. James Dubberley,—a rather 
mysterious person, who is brother of the dead woman whom 
she has regarded as her aunt. Reisdale makes intermittent 
appearances, and Deborah is beginning to regard him with a 
new kind of interest, when she learns, first from Mr. Dubberley, 
and then from Martin himself, that her real father—a 
scoundrel named Sinclair—has met his death from Reisdale’s 
hand. An additional twist is given to this complication by 
the reappearance of the man who is supposed to be dead; and 
the narrative is still further involved by a sub-story, in which 
the principal actors are Mr. Dubberley’s daughter Miranda, 
anda rather stagey foreigner, Polydore de Lara, who turns 
out to be Deborah’s brother. It will be seen that the structure 
of the novel is thoroughly melodramatic, but Mr. Robinson 
possesses literary and imaginative gifts which distinguish him 
from ordinary purveyors of melodrama. 

There is plenty of cleverness in Cut with His Own Diamond, 
and yet it irritates much more than it pleases. Indeed, people 
who read and judge with reflection must have noticed the fact, 
that when they think of a work of fiction as mainly “ clever,” 
the thought is one that seldom carries with it unreserved 
eulogy. A novel, to be perfectly satisfying, must attract and 
please us as a whole, and cleverness is almost always a virtue 
of parts. Ergo, it is a quality which is apt to make itself most 
noticeably manifest in books where the parts are, in effect, 
greater than the whole,—the symmetry and proportion of 
the latter being sacrificed to the aggressive brilliance of the 
former. It is so in Mr. Cushing’s latest story, a book which 
—to borrow a figure from its title—sparkles in many facets 
with a cold, diamond-like glitter, but has no warm and steady 
glow. The author revels in phrase and imagery of the kind 
that may be most conveniently described as Meredithian ; and 
characters and situations seem to exist, not for their own 
sake, but in order to give opportunity for the fullest ex- 
ploitation of Mr. Cushing’s literary accomplishments. There 
are in the novel, especially in the conversations, any num- 
ber of those airs and graces of manner which it is the 
fashion among a certain school of critics to extol as art, 
but much less of anything that the simple-minded person 
recognises as nature; and a novel from which nature is ex- 
pelled with a literary pitch-fork is as unsatisfying as a dinner 
from which the pitce de résistance has been withdrawn. Mr. 
and Mrs. Oldcastle, for example, are frankly impossible, or 
possible only in some ideal world of comedy “where no cold 
[reality] reigns ;” but they serve admirably as scaffolding for 
the display of Mr. Cushing’s literary pyrotechnics. Indeed, 
for simple brilliance, the opening description of Priscilla, the 
claimant, is quite as noteworthy as anything in the books of 
Mr. Meredith, with the added advantage of being what Mr. 


| Meredith’s brilliant passages seldom are,—perfectly intelli- 


gible and coherent. Nor must it be supposed that the novel, 
as a mere story, is devoid of interest. The relations between 
Philip Tuer and the Countess—who is at once a beautiful 
soul, a married woman with a lover, and an accomplice in a 


| vulgar highway robbery—are neither natural nor pleasant ; 


but the complications consequent upon the return of Cornelius 
Crook, the true heir of Abbot’s Hey, provide materials for a 
really lively narrative, full of humour and spirit. 

Mrs. Alexander’s novels, if not specially striking, are always 
pleasantly readable, and though we cannot pretend to have a 


| very distinct recollection of ull the predecessors of Mammon, 


we feel pretty safe in saying that her latest book is also 
one of her best. She has told stories which are more absorbing 
and exciting than that of Ciaudia Tracey’s quiet love-affair ; 
but there is no lack of interesting incident, and the character- 
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portraiture has a quiet, unpretentious truthfulness which is 
very attractive. There is humour, too, in the book, the greater 
part of it being provided by one Captain O’Hara, who is not 
the farcical Irishman of the stage, but a really lifelike repre- 
sentative of the shrewd brightness of the best of his country- 
men. We think that what may be called fancy-titles for 
novels are generally a mistake, and novelists of the highest 
order seem to be of the same opinion; but Mammon isa really 
descriptive, and therefore fitting, name for Mrs. Alexander’s 
story. Lady Elmslie’s mammon-worship prompts her to jilt 
the man whom she loves, and to marry a wealthy Peer 
who makes her life miserable. The spirit of mammon urges 
Mr. Tracey to offer his daughter, as he might offer a dog, to 
Ralph Brandon in order to attain certainty that when he can no 
longer enjoy his hoards, they will be kept together, and probably 
increased. It is the temptation which wealth presents to an 
impecunious, clever, and ambitious man which makes Brandon 
for one moment faithless to his better nature; and it is 
Claudia’s rebellion against the domination of mammon which 
leads the story to its happy issue. The Selbys make a charming 
family group, and the faithful Tibbets is a delightful repre- 
sentative of a species which is nearly extinct. Mammon is, in 
short, a book that is worth reading. 


To review Mr. Richard Dowling’s story, A Baffled Quest, 
demands a light and cunning hand. It is the best novel he 
has written since The Mystery of Killard—that capital first 
book which was reviewed with due appreciation in these 
columns ten or more years ago—but it is difficult to say much 
about it, because if the critic strays beyond amiable generalities 
of admiration, he will almost certainly let fall some hint 
concerning the nature of the dénowement, in which case Mr. 
Dowling and his readers, instead of being grateful for his 
honeyed words, will simply turn again and rend him. The 
latter will soon discover that the body and the last will and 
testament of Sir Andrew Brinfield have both disappeared from 
the death-chamber at Barmead Hall; and how they disap- 
peared, and what became of them, shall assuredly not be 
guessed by the shrewdest from anything suggested, shadowed 
forth, or vaguely implied in this notice. If they will only 
read the book for themselves, by the time they reach the end 
of it they will know as much as the present critic knows at 
this moment ; and with this assurance they must be content. 
In kindness, however, we will add one word of advice to those 
worthy persons of well-regulated minds who pride them- 
selves upon their fixed habit of retiring to rest at an ap. 
pointed hour. Such persons must not read A Bafiling 
Quest at all, unless they can begin it at 8 o’clock in 
the morning, and work steadily at it during the day; 
because, if bedtime comes, say, in the middle of the second 
volume, they will simply not go to bed, and then they 
will be troubled with that worst of afflictions,—an uneasy 
conscience. There are one or two capital characters, and a 
dozen or more thrilling situations; but the book is made 
what it is by one of the simplest and yet most ingenious plots 
we have had since the death of Wilkie Collins. 


Miss Marie Connor, now Mrs. Leighton, is improving. The 
Lady of Balmerino is very far indeed from being a faultless 
book, but it is an advance upon that unpleasant and unwhole- 
some story, The Triwmph of Manhood. It deals mainly with 
the adventures of a party of aristocratic fugitives from 
France, who find their way to East Forfarshire, bearing with 
them the famous diamond necklace of Marie Antoinette, and are 
received into the farmhouse of one David Ramsay, whois really 
Sir David Rothesay, a Jacobite sympathiser, in hiding from 
the emissaries of the Hanoverian Government. Sir David 
has a daughter bearing the somewhat incredible name of 
Rohilla, and a son with the still more incredible name of 
Alastor, who has run away from home and become the chief 
of a band of marauding caterans. With this brother Rohilla 
has secret meetings, which are discovered by the jealous St. 
Just, who has been pursuing his host’s daughter with unwel- 
eome attentions while engaged in the seduction of a neigh- 
bouring farm-girl. Rothesay is informed of these assignations, 
and, being conducted to the trysting-spot by St. Just, kills his 
son without recognising him, and is killed himself by members 
of the band who are concealed near. Other prominent 
characters in the story are Lord Lindsay, a nobleman under a 
cloud who is in love with Antoinette St. Just, and Robert 
Stewart, a young farmer who is the successful suitor of 
Rohilla. The precious diamonds are lodged in Lindsay’s 





a 
castle, which is attacked by the caterans, and the fight very 
considerably diminishes the number of Mrs. Leighton’s per. 
sonages. Succeeding chapters dispose of most of the re. 
mainder, and the third volume deals death as mercilessly ag 
the fifth act of Hamlet, with the difference that in the nove] 
the hero and heroine are spared alive. There are occasional 
crudities of style, among which must be reckoned the rather 
stupid imitations of the Biblical manner of narration; and 
Mrs. Leighton makes some curious slips—witness her reference 
to a priest conducting service in a “ gown,” and the references 
to the daughter of a baronet as “ the Lady Rohilla.” Still, as 
a brisk and readable story of action and incident, The Lady 
of Balmerino is likely to find favour. 

The only remarkable feature of A Romance of Modern London 
—an extraordinarily ordinary performance—is the bewildering 
complication of the love-affairs with which it deals. Mr, 4 
is in love with Miss B, who is not aware of his attachment, and 
is herself in love with Mr. C. Mr. C is, however, devoted to 
Miss D, who in turn is attached to him, though she has 
engaged herself to Mr. E. Her only excuse—if excuse it can 
be called—is that Mr. C, with the incomprehensible reticence 
more common in novels than in real life, has given Miss D no 
hint of his emotion; and she, knowing of Miss B’s passion, 
and believing it to be returned, does her best to bring about 
a marriage between the supposed lovers. The marriage 
comes off, and in a decorous way turns out to be more or 
less unsatisfactory. The achievement, however, exhausts 
Miss D’s capabilities of self-sacrifice, for she cannot bring her. 
self to marry Mr. E, and the engagement is broken. Of course, 
before the end of the story is reached, Mr. E and Mrs. C, née 
B, have been conveniently removed by death, and the widower 
and Miss D come at last to a mutual understanding, get 
married, and live happily ever afterwards. We have used 
initials instead of the names given to her people by “Curtis 
Yorke,” partly to save space, and partly that we may not dis. 
count the interest of readers in a novel which, though very 
sentimental, is not absolutely destitute of respectable quali- 
ties. The story moves along with considerable vivacity ; and 
the main objection to it is, that if the author had allowed her 
characters to deviate into common-sense a little more fre- 
quently, there would have been no story to tell. And‘ Curtis 
Yorke” ought really to verify her quotations. There are some 
lines by Mr. George MacDonald beginning,— 

“« Alas, how easily things go wrong!” 
of which minor novelists seem to be veryfond. Their general 
treatment of them prompts the exclamation, “ Alas, how easily 
quotations go wrong!” and “Curtis Yorke” gives us the 
latest incorrect reading. 





LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT AND ASSYRIA* 
Tus is an English rendering of the interesting book (to a 
portion of which we called attention on June 27th last) in 
which M. Maspéro strives with considerable success to make 
us familiar with social life in Egypt and Assyria at periods of 
two or three thousand years ago, according to his calculation. 
He is assisted in this by a hundred and eighty-eight illustra- 
tions drawn by M. Faucher-Gudin, and taken with great 
fidelity from Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. The trans- 
lation is very readable, but there is in the description of the 
Assyrian wine-merchant Iddina what we conceive to be 
an amusing clerical error, for though willing to believe the 
asses of ancient Assyria to have been vastly superior to our 
own useful quadrupeds of the same species, we can hardly 
credit them with forming part of the crew of a boat. To re- 
turn to the author, however, he explains in his preface that he 
has no intention of giving in the present work a record of 
ancient Oriental dynasties and nations, having already done 
this in his Ancient History :— 

“TI only wish,” he says, “to give the readers of this book some 
impression of life under its various phases amongst the two most 
civilised nations which flourished upon our earth before the Greeks. 
I have chosen for each of them the epoch we know the best, and 
of which we possess the greatest number of monuments ; for Egypt. 
that of Rameses II. (fourteenth century B.C.) ; for Assyria, that 
of Assurbanipal (seventh century). I have acted like those con- 
scientious travellers who do not like to enter a new country without 
some preparation, who study its customs and language before 
they start; then I journeyed—or at least I believed so—two 
or three thousand years back, away from our present era. 
Once there, I looked round and endeavoured to see as well 


* Life in Anciont Egypt and Assyria. From the French of G.Maspéro, London : 
Chapman and Hall, 
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sible. I walked through the streets of the 
“ pho sheoagh the half-opened pro olee into the shops, 
pon te down the remarks of the populace that I chanced to over- 
hear..-++: I have reproduced in Assyria the majority of the 
scenes described in Egypt; the reader, by comparing them 
together, will easily realise upon what points the civilisations of 
the two countries are alike, and in what respects they differed.” 
Working on these lines, the author has given us a series of 
descriptions, to a certain extent fictitious, but wholly based on 
what has been found existing or delineated in the monuments 
that have been explored, and the book will doubtless prove to 
be—as M. Maspéro intends it should—an assistance both to 
scholars and professors in their study of these sections of 
ancient life. When used in this way as a text-book, there 
will be no danger, as there may be in the case of a careless 
reader, of any occasional misunderstanding as to what relates 
to ancient and what to modern times, for without wishing to 
be hypercritical, we must say that in the early chapters M. 
Maspéro, to whom things Egyptian are so perfectly familiar, 
does not always make it clear whether he is alluding to the 
past or the present, so little have times changed in certain 
respects in the country of the Pharaohs. 


Each section of M. Maspéro’s book contains ten chapters. 
The two first of the Egyptian series deal with the popular 
life, markets, shops, &c.; the three next, with Pharaoh, the 
great god Amen, and the Army. Then come life in the Castle, 
illness and death, the funeral and the tomb, the journey and 
the battle. The Assyrian part begins with the description of 
a Royal residence,—Dur-Sarginu, the city and palace built in 
six years by Sargon. He meant it to belong to himself alone, 
and would have it contain no reminders of the glories of his 
predecessors, little thinking that shortly after its com- 
pletion he would be assassinated at the instigation of 
his own son, and that his work would pass immediately into 
the possession of others. In connection with this palace, we 
have some account not merely of the life of the monarchs 
and their wives—Sargon had three, to each of whom he 
allotted a separate establishment—but also that of the 
nobles, and are told that whereas women of the lower classes 
enjoyed complete independence and could go about with head 
and face uncovered, frequent the markets, visit their friends, 
buy and sell, inherit and dispose of property, bear witness in 
a Court of Justice, and were very nearly on an equality with 
their husbands, those of higher rank, though possessing all 
these rights in the eye of the law, were practically almost 
debarred from them; while the Queens were completely slaves 
to their dignity, and were treated almost as prisoners during 
their whole life. The King, we are told, could reach the very 
door of his private apartments without quitting his chariot or 
his horse. He occupied about twenty small plain rooms, and 
in them he slept, took his meals, worked, received visitors, and 
superintended current affairs, surrounded by his eunuchs 
and secretaries ; while courtiers and ministers waited for their 
audiences in state drawing-rooms, in which scenes from the 
life of Sargon, executed in plaster bas-reliefs and painted in 
bright colours, extended along the walls for about nine feet of 
their height. 

After the Royal life comes that of the merchant Iddina, 
before mentioned. He is represented as trading between 
Babylon and the Nairi, or upper basin of the Tigris; and this 
chapter, which embraces the marriage and settlement of his 
son and many household customs, is of decided interest. Then 
Tddina falls ill and dies, and here especially will be perceived 
a great divergence between Egyptian and Assyrian ideas and 
customs. Assyria has no sacred school of medicine, only 
sorcerers and exorcists; the Assyrians do not embalm their 
dead, nor have they vast temple sepulchres. The ancient 
coffins of baked clay, the brick vaults, and the mounds covered 
with sand and ashes, beneath which the remains of many suc- 
cessive deposits have mouldered away. attest very different 
methods of interment; and, in fact, the corpse was merely 
perfumed, hastily dressed, and buried as soon as a change 
took place in it, although some attempt was usually made to 
provide the deceased with the food, clothes, ornaments, and 
utensils he might require in the next world. 

Rameses II., in his war-chariot, with his lion beside him, 
figures on the cover of M. Maspéro’s book, as well as in the 
illustrations. Special interest attaches to this King, both 
because we know a good deal about him, and can also see him 
sleeping under a glass case in the museum at Boulak. Though 


we have not a similar relic of the Assyrian potentate, Assur- | 





banipal, we are able to picture him to ourselves very clearly 
from M. Maspéro’s description,—tall, vigorous, and well made, 
but indolent, voluptuous, and fond of luxury and the arts, 
yet a bold rider and mighty hunter. He is seen killing the 
auroch with his poignard from his chariot, and seizing the 
savage old lion by the ear and piercing him through with his 
lance. Wealsosee him on his throne in the audience chamber 
preparing for war, again studying the tablets from his library, 
and afterwards taking part in the feastings and butchery of 
his triumph over the Elamites,—and here M. Maspéro observes 
that war was not with the Assyrians simply a brutal ardour or 
a disinterested search for glory ; it was a commercial operation, 
springing from a desire to win profit and wealth. The 
Assyrians made war because war fed them, clothed them, and 
exempted them from industry. It replaced trade, and they 
would fight anywhere to fill their own coffers and those of their 
Prince with wealth. It is not a noble ambition, even for 
heathens, although the Court poet puts in the mouth of the 
King a recital of all his exploits, winding up with the declara- 
tion: “My power is everlastingly founded, the duration of 
my race is established; they shall reign for many days, and 
for everlasting years;” and side by side with this M. 
Maspéro places that perfectly fulfilled prophecy of the prophet 
Nahum relating to Nineveh, that reads in this connection 
with such startling effect. 





HURSTWOOD.* 
THovuGH Lancashire is the most thickly populated of English 
counties, and factories and print-works, industrial villages 
and devouring towns, have wrought changes so dire in its 
physical aspect, that were an ancient inhabitant to) revisit his 
old home he might well believe that he had wandered by 
mistake into some Plutonic realm, there are still to be found, 
even in the Eastern Division, secluded spots unspoiled by 
enterprise, and sacred to repose,—spots which are pretty 
much as they were when witches held high revel on Wycollar 
Moor, and wild deer roamed the forests of Trawden and 
Pendle. One of them is Hurstwood, near Burnley, a manu- 
facturing town of rare ugliness, yet situated in a district 
naturally picturesque, boasting a great antiquity, and rich in 
historic associations. Hurstwood is, indeed, so charming, 
that, in the opinion of our authors, Edmund Spenser must 
have had it in his mind when he wrote the following lines :— 
** Fresh shadows, fit to shroud from sunny ray ; 

Faire lawnds, to take the sunne on season dew ; 

Sweet springs, in which a thousand Nymphs did play ; 

Soft rombling brooks, that gentle slumber drew ; 

High reared mounts, the land about to view ; 

Low-looking dales, disloign’d from common gaze.” 

Since Spenser went from Cambridge in 1576, and the 
building of Hurstwood Hall (about the same time), the only 
additions which have been made to the village are a few 
cottages of ancient but more recent date, and a chapel. 
Spenser’s house, a substantial dwelling of millstone grit, still 
exists; and according to tradition, it was at Rock Cottage, 
hard by on the banks of the Brun, where lived the “ widowe’s 
daughter of the glenne,” the Rosalinde of whom he was 
enamoured, who “laughed his lays to scorn.” But there is 
documentary evidence that the Spenser family lived at Hurst- 
wood as far back as 1292; so that the old village may be 
regarded as the cradle of the poet’s race. 

The locality was also the home of a family even more widely 
known nowadays than the author of The Faérie Queen, albeit 
on a lower plane and for achievements of a very different order. 
The forbears of the Tattersalls of Albert Gate, were Hurstwood 
yeomen, and their ancient homestead, built as if it were meant to 
last for ages, is still “at the bottom of the fold.” Our authors, 
who are both of the family, give an interesting account of its for- 
tunes. Thefounder of the great horse-dealing establishment was 
Richard Tattersall, who at an early age left Hurst wood to seek 
his fortune, and eventually settled in London as an auctioneer: 
In 1766, he took a ninety-nine years’ lease of premises at Hyde 
Park Corner from Earl Grosvener. In 1779, he brought Lord 
Bolingbroke’s famous racer, ‘Highflyer,’ for £2,500, and 
thenceforth called his house at New Barns, near Ely, High- 
flyer Hall, where he often entertained the Prince of Wales and 
other shining lights of the period. At a later date, he ran the 
Morning Post, jointly with his Royal Highness, a business 





* Memories of Hurstwood, Burnley, Lancashire: with Tales and Traditi ms of 
the Neighbourhood. By Tattersall Wilkinson and J. F. Tattersall. London: 
Virtue and Co, Burnley: J. and A, Lupton. 
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which seems to have been less lucrative than dealing in 
thoroughbred stock ; for when the concern was wound up, the 
balance due from the Prince for his share of the loss amounted 
to £10,000, a debt which, it is satisfactory to know, his Royal 
Highness subsequently discharged. When Richard Tattersall 
died (in 1795) somebody, probably a Lancashire admirer, cele- 
brated his virtues in a ballad entitled “ Blessed be the Memory 
of Good Old Tatt,” which Mr. Wilkinson Tattersall remembers 
hearing sung many years ago at Worsthorn (near Hurstwood). 
The enterprise at Albert Gate still flourishes, and during its 
existence of nearly a century and a half, has suffered no solu- 
tion of continuity, which is probably due to the fact that the 
Tattersalls, like the Rothschilds, have minded their own 
business, and kept it strictly in the family. 


But the “ Memories” are by.no means exclusively concerned 
with the doings of the “Tatts;” we have folk-lore, ghost- 
stories, bits of family history, legends, and reminiscences, 
which are not alone interesting in themselves, but reproduce 
for us (with the help of a little imagination) the life of a 
Lancashire village in the good old times, when men fought 
with bows and bills, believed in warlocks and witches, wore 
homespun of their own weaving, and drank beer of their own 
brewing. Rural society in those days was a much simpler 
affair than it has since become. Classes were fewer, and pro- 
bably less exclusive. There were squires, yeomen, tenant- 
farmers, labourers, and a few artisans and shopkeepers. The 
difference between squire and yeoman was by no means 
sharply defined ; the family of the one was probably quite as 
old as the family of the other; their ideas and education were 
not dissimilar; yeomen associated with farmers on equal 
terms, and the relations between landlord and tenant were 
patriarchal and friendly. The great people of the neighbour- 
hood were, and are yet, the Towneleys, a loyalist family of 
ancient lineage. One Towneley led a body of his tenants and 
neighbours to Marston Moor; another expiated on the scaffold 
his participation in the rising of *45; and the Towneleys 
still belong to the old religion. Some three centuries ago 
there was a Towneley boggart. It haunted a bridge near 
Towneley, and caused so much consternation that the priest at 
the Hall was asked to lay it, which he succeeded in doing, by 
agreement with the boggart, who undertook never again 
to revisit ‘the glimpses of the moon” so long as there was a 
green leaf in a neighbouring clough. This condition was 
observed by planting the clough with holly-trees, and it is 
called Hollin Hey Clough to this day. At a later period, an 
illegal enclosure of land by the Towneleys brought on the 
scene another boggart, who, according to tradition, used to be 
heard crying, in a wailing tone :— 

“ Be warned, lay out! be warned, lay out! 
Around Hoare Law and Hollin Hey Clough, 
To the children give back the widow’s cot ; 
For you and yours there’s still enough.” 
But the boggart wailed in vain; the landgrabbers declined to 
disgorge, and Hoare Law Clough was permanently annexed 
to the Towneley property. There were other boggarts. 
Extwistle had one; so had Holden and Barcroft. In fact, 
the county abounded in boggarts, and the devil himself 
occasionally “came along ”—in disguise—always, however, 
vanishing in a flash of lightning at sight of the priest from 
Towneley Hall. A good story is told about the old Wapen- 
take Law. The Honour of Clitheroe used to have the power 
of issuing ‘“wapentakes” (writs) for the recovery of debts 
under 40s.; and it was the custom of the bailiffs of the Court, 
after serving process, to seize a pair of tongs, poker, kettle, 
or what not, and take it back to the castle, as proof of delivery 
of the wapentake. Now, once upon a time there lived in a 
little cottage at Worsthorn two men, father and son (the latter 
a deaf and dumb giant), who followed the calling of pig- 
ringers and mole-catchers. The father got into debt, and 
one day—the son only being at home—two bailiffs entered 
the cottage, threw a wapentake on the table, and collared an 
old kettle. The giant neither understanding nor appre- 
ciating this proceeding, incontinently locked the door, put 
the key in his pocket, seized one of the interlopers by 
the scruff of his neck, and made as if he were going 
to ring him—like a pig. When the other bailiff attempted 
to rescue his comrade, he was promptly knocked sense- 
less by the irate mole-catcher, who thereupon deliberately 
ornamented his victim’s nose with an iron ring. Meanwhile, 
the other minion of the law, recovering his senses, and fearful 











of being treated likewise, dashed through the window, takin 
with him in his headlong flight both frame and glass. How 
the Honour of Clitheroe vindicated its outraged honour, ang 
what punishment was awarded to the dumb giant for his 
rebellion, tradition tells not. Let us hope that he was lenient!y 
dealt with. Ringing a bailiff is a distinctly humorous idea, 
and eminently characteristic of Lancashire. 

The authors of Memories of Hurstwood deserve our thanks 
for rescuing from oblivion a fine old hunting song, written to 
celebrate a wonderful run after a buck which took place early 
in the eighteenth century, probably about 1715. The buck 
was found near Extwistle Hall, ran thence to Longridge and 
back again, and was “ta-en” by Pendle Water, thus covering 
something like forty miles :— 

“They hunted fro’ Roggerham to Wycollar Moor, 
But th’ buck kept ahead and made th’ horses to snoor; 


There were th’ owd dog and Pincher, but Rover bet all 
*At started that morning from Extwistle Hall. 


They hunted to Longridge, and then back again, 
Till o’er Pendle Water th’ owd buck it were ta’en ; 
Some horses did stumble, some riders did fall ; 

For they hunted beawt restin’ fro’ Extwistle Hall.” 

The book, as a whole, is bright, entertaining, and informing, 
and will doubtless be highly appreciated by Lancastrians, 
especially those of them who are familiar with the scenes and 
localities which it celebrates and describes. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





A Fatal Silence. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—There is in A Fatal Silence some of the best 
work Florence Marryat has done. The description of the village 
folk of Deepdale, with their Iow-bred jealousy and their pitiful 
vulgarity, is a very caustic one, just that kind of realism which 
the author delights in. It is very cruel; but then, the people 
themselves are so truly detestable that we may forget the animus 
in the sketch. The heroine, a young, ladylike schoolmistress, is 
precisely the object to arouse the worst feelings of the community ; 
and she suffers, but eventually triumphs completely. She has a 
history, about which she is naturally silent ; but the silence is not 
fatal, and the story ends happily. All the characters are good, 
and we could not pick out any particular individual, except per- 
haps the effusive dowager, for praise. The two village gossips, 
Mrs. Gribble and Mrs. Axworthy, are certainly capital, though 
their vulgarity becomes somewhat trying after a while. No one 
will deny the literal accuracy of their visit and ignominious 
defeat at the house of the poor girl they once slandered ; it isa 
model scene for similar occasions. Mrs. Snaley, the step-mother- 
in-law of the heroine, is one of those unpleasant vitriolic women 
peculiar to Florence Marryat; but the dramatic interest of the 
chapters which contain the narrative of her performance of the 
duties of nurse to the child of the woman to make room for whom 
she has been turned out of the house, is intense. .If the authoress 
will always write as well and as sarcastically, and in as good taste 
as she does in A Fatal Silence, she need fear no competition in her 
own line. 

With the “Green Jackets.” By J. Percy Groves. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—This story of the adventures of an officer in the 
“Rifles” is better written, we think, than Mr. Groves’s former 
stories, and is readable from the first page to the last, full of 
incident, a great deal of which has the further advantage of being 
historical. Life in the Peninsula and at Monte Video are both 
equally well done, and the actual fighting is done most realisti- 
cally. There are one or two weak points in the plot; but one 
forgets this when the hero describes himself, his friends, and his 
adventures so circumstantially. As astory of civil and military 
adventure, With the “ Green Jackets” is as good as any similar 
tale we have seen lately. 


Gods and Heroes ; or, the Kingdom of Jupiter. By R. E. Francillon. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons.)—Mr. Francillon tells the old stories of 
gods and demigods, the dwellers on Olympus (whom he calls, we 
see, by their Latin names), and the inhabitants of wocds and 
streams, and the other personages of the pantheon and the heroic 
legends, in a way that will attract many readers. It has the merit 
of simplicity ; possibly it may seem to be wanting in dignity. We 
are inclined to think that some of the later legends, in which the 
old grace has been a little spoilt by less tasteful additions, might 
with advantage have been omitted. Homer’s Achilles, for 
instance, is a character drawn with so firm and delicate a hand, 
that we regret the post-Homeric addition of his invulnerability. 
What becomes of the hero’s dauntless courage? Mr. Francillon 
has helped his young readers by marking for them the quantity of 
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the syllables that might be mispronounced. We observe that the 
«,” in Arcadia is marked long (p. 34). 

The Secret of Madame de Monluc. By the Author of “ Mademoi- 
selle Mori.” (Methuen and Co.)—This is a very pretty love-story, 
with the thread of something darker running through the plot. 
Soulange, granddaughter of Madame de Monluc, is beloved by 
Maxime Laugier, and loves him in return. Maxime lodges witha 
certain Veuve Locroy; and between her and the old aristocratic 
lady there is a feud that has come down from the days of the 
Revolution. It would be doing a wrong to the author’s 
ingeniously constructed story if we were to indicate what it is. 
It must suffice to say that the tale is well told, and the characters 
sketched with delicacy and precision. The old Chevalier, the 
keen-witted Abbé, with his surface-cynicism and kindly heart, 
and the crafty old steward, so devoted to his haughty mistress, 
whom yet he deceives for the good of the house to which he is 
steadfastly loyal, are admirably drawn. 

A Mad Tour. By Charlotte Elizabeth L. Riddell. (Bentley and 
Son.)—Mrs. Riddell tells us that she was persuaded to undertake 
a pedestrian tour, and that she found herself unequal to the 
labour which it entailed upon her. This is the motive of her 
book, not a very adequate one, it must be confessed, but not ill- 
contrived fur showing that her pen can make much of an un- 
promising subject. Perhaps we may get tired, though not as 
tired as Mrs. Riddell seems to have been, before we get to the end 
of the journey, but we shall certainly acknowledge that we have 
had some entertaining experiences on the way.——Another book 
of experiences of travel of a different kind may be mentioned at 
the same time :—Some Little Britons in Brittany. By Jennett 
Humphreys. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—The title indi- 
cates the subject. We need not say more than that it is enter- 
taining. 

Essays and Tales. By Frances Parthenope, Lady Verney. 
(Simpkin and Marshall.)—Lady Verney (1819-1890) was the sister 
of Florence Nightingale. In the midst of her many social duties, 
she continued to publish from time to time, chiefly ia the form 
of contributions to magazines and reviews, the results of her 
studies in the history of the past, and of her observations of the 
present. Some of these papers attracted at the time of their 
appearance no little notice. These, with other works, chiefly 
tales, have been collected and reprinted in this volume. They 
will be found to repay perusal. The interest of most of them is 
still fresh, though the circumstances under which they were 
published have more or less changed. 

Glimpses and Gleanings of Church Lore. By T. E. Thiselton Dyer. 
(A. D. Innes and Co.)—Mr. Dyer has put together a number of 
interesting facts and fancies, and made a very readable book out 
of them. “Church-Building Legends,” in which, of course, the 
Evil One frequently figures ; the curious stories about “ worms,” 
and other monsters that somehow fasten themselves on to 
churches ; traditions about the various portions of the building, 
the porch, tower, belfry, &c.; the lore of the churchyard,—are 
among the subjects treated of. Then we hear of officials whom 
we are now happily able to dispense with, as in the records of a 
church near Marlborough we find a man paid four shillings a year 
for whipping dogs out of church. Another had a shilling more 
for the same duty, coupled with the more invidious task of waking 
sleepers. Mr. Dyer is not invariably correct. The tradition of 
the forty days’ rain connected with St. Swithin belongs to the 
attempted translation of his bones. Why should his corpse not 
have been “ allowed to enter the church” ? A propos of “‘ Memorials 
of the Dead,” the helmet that hangs over Henry V.’s tomb in 
Westminster Abbey is mentioned. It is an instance of the diffi- 
culty of being exact in antiquarian matters. Dean Stanley says 
that it is “in all probability ‘that very casque that did affright 
the air’ at Agincourt. ..... still showing in its dents the marks 
of the ponderous sword of the Duke of Alengon.” But we find 
the price of a helm and crest for the King’s funeral in Rymer’s 
“Feedera.” Thereupon it is stated that it was an undertaker’s 
“property ” helmet. ‘Then, again, comes a third authority who 
declares that it is “a genuine tilting helmet of the period.” 

Behramji M. Malabari. By Dayaram Gidumal. With an 
Introduction by Florence Nightingale. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. 
Malabari’s life-work has been to bring about a reform in the 
marriage customs of his countrymen,—to abolish, to put the matter 
briefly, infant marriage and compulsory widowhood. A great 
step has been made in the direction of the first ; the second and 
more difficult reform, as Mr. Malabari has always recognised, has 
yet to be accomplished. It is a matter in which legislation can do 
nothing, except, indeed, to provide a more vigorous supervision 
in the matters mentioned on p. 197 seq. The compulsion is en- 
forced, in some instances at least, by murder. It is proposed, 
indeed, that “heavy damages should be laid against the Mahajari 
for putting a re-married widow out of caste; ” but this is of 





doubtful possibility. This is an interesting book, and one that 
gives a valuable insight into an important province of Indian 
affairs. 


A Yorkshireman’s Trip to the United States and Canada. By 
William Smith. (Longmans.)—Mr. Smith has nothing par- 
ticularly new to say about the States and Canada. That he was 
somewhat fortunate in his experiences, may be concluded from 
the fact that he carried away an agreeable impression of the rail- 
way officials and the hotel clerks, and that he found all the young 
reople, as a rule, polite, considerate, and orderly. Some travellers 
have told us a different tale. Any one proposing to cross the 
Atlantic may well spend an hour or so in reading what Mr. W. 
Smith has to say. It will put him in good spirits, and will not be 
without some use as a guide. But he must not credit our author 
when he writes that “ Harvard was founded only ninety years 
later than our own Cambridge.” Harvard was first started in 
1636, and got its name three years later. The “Chancellor and 
Masters ” of Cambridge are mentioned in 1281. 

From Harvest to Haytime. By Mabel Hart. 2 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—The motive of this story is a curious psychological 
experience, a loss of memory arising from some physical injury. 
If Christian could have been forgotten by his past as entirely as 
he forgot it himself, he might have been a happy man. The story 
of his life, his second life, that is, for of the first we have only a 
few glimpses, has a pathetic interest. We cannot help being 
sorry for him, when Nemesis overtakes him, though we feel that 
he is but getting his deserts. The real charm of Miss Hart’s 
book lies in the descriptions of country life. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pollard, and the old foreman at the farm, are excellently drawn 
characters, and Meg is a delightful child. 

Races and Peoples. By D. G. Brinton, A.M.,M.D. (N. Hodges 
New York; Kegan Paul, Triibner, and Co., London.)—This little 
volume is a reprint of lectures delivered at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia, in 1890, with notes added showing where 
the reader may look for more extended information upon the 
subjects discussed. It forms, in fact, a sort of introduction to the 
study of ethnography, gives a general account of the principal races 
that inhabit the globe, and attempts to explain their origins and 
differences, and predict their destinies. Like most ethnographers, 
Dr. Brinton does not sufficiently distinguish between physical and 
mental race-differences. The former we shall never probably 
understand; the latter are in great measure—perhaps in greatest 
measure—the outcome of history, itself determined principally by 
conditions of physical environment. Even the Greeks did nothing 
until they found themselves favourably situated on the eastern- 
most of the three peninsulas that jut out into the Mediterranean, 
and had been stimulated to activity by contact with the Pheeni- 
cians. With regard to the fate of races, it is vain to prophesy. 
Tropical lands, drained and cultivated, might become fitted for a 
white population; and in that case, probably, the Aryan family 
would supplant the black and yellow peoples. But the Semite, one 
may feel certain, would stand the contest with the Aryan. 
Mixed races are weak, and do not survive; Negroes would not 
sustain a serious competition; of the Chinese and Malayan 
peoples, the immense numbers form a staying-power that has to 
be reckoned with. Dr. Brinton’s book is not always accurate, 
especially in relation to the Chinese and Japanese, but is full of 
suggestion, and may be read with considerable profit and interest. 

History of the First London County Council. By William 
Saunders. (National Press Agency.)—It was a reasonable thing, 
in view of the approaching renewal of the Council, that one of 
its most active members (Mr. Saunders numbered 228 out of 267 
possible attendances —“ possible” including committee meetings, 
&e.) should give an account of its doings. To review these is 
beyond our province in these columns; so we record the appearance 
of the book, with a note of its usefulness. 

We have received Vols. XX XIX. and XL. of Sacred Books of the 
East, edited by F. Max Miiller (Clarendon Press). They contain, 
in two parts, under the subdivision of “ Sacred Books of China,” 
The Texts of Tiioism, translated by James Legge. 


A Handbook for Travellers in India and Ceylon (John Murray) is 
a new edition, of necessity much altered from the original issue. 
India is becoming a hunting-ground for the curious, and their 
needs are well catered for in this book, a single volume which will 
guide the traveller to a region wider and more fertile in surprises 
than any other book of the kind can claim to deal with. 

Kelly’s Handbook of the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes, 1892 
(Kelly and Co.), appears in its “eighteenth annual edition.” 
Besides the usual information, Parliamentary, &c., it contains an 
alphabetical list of all persons possessing distinction,—of, in fact, 
the “ Upper Ten.” We do not profess to have accurately reckoned 
the number of names, but we may calculate, on the basis of two 
facts, 1,181 pages, with an average of 16 names on each, that 
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the total comes to not far off an “ Upper Twenty.” ‘With this 
may be mentioned a well-established annual—it has reached its 
fifty-second year—-Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage (W hit- 
taker and Co.); and a work scarcely less known, though not 
boasting an age so venerable, Debrett’s House of Commons and 
Judicial Bench, the “twenty-sixth annual edition” (Dean and 
Son).——Another periodical, though of a very different kind, is 
The Year’s Art, compiled by Marcus B. Huish (J. S. Virtue and 
Co.), “a concise epitome of all matters relating to the arts of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture.” 

We have to notice a peculiarly convenient edition of the Revised 
Bible (H. Frowde and C.J. Clay and Sons). By the use of ex- 
cellent paper, thin without being transparent, we have here more 
than a thousand pages in a volume that, together with its flexible 
leather covers, is less than an inch through, and weighs little more 
than a pound. The type is perfectly clear. In fact, it gives as 
near a reconciliation as possible of the two almost contradictory 
merits of legibility and convenient size. 

Copyright, Patents, fc. By Wyndham Austin Bowes, LL.B. 
(A. and C. Black.)—Mr. Bowes in this volume gives the public a 
view of legal rights in literary and artistic property. The 
anomalies existing at present, though not specially set forth 
by the writer, make a very curious chapter in the history 
of that “perfection of wisdom,” as some one was bold enough 
to call the law. You may dramatise another person’s tale, 
and use the printed book for parts, but must not make unautho- 
rised copies. From the same publishers we have received 
Banking and Negotiable Instruments. We have also received :— 
Grifith’s Married Women’s Property Acts, a “sixth edition,’ by 
Archibald Brown (Stevens and Haynes), and The Stamp Acts, 1891, 
by N. J. Highmore (Stevens and Sons); The Law Relating to the 
Remuneration of Commission Agents, by William Evans, B.A- 
(Horace Cox); Executors and Administrators, by Almaric Rumsey 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 











We have pleasure in specially recording the appearance in a 
cheaper edition in two volumes of that excellent book, The Life of 
Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury, by R. 'T. David- 
son, D.D., and W. Benham, B.D. (Macmillan). 

New Epirions anp Reprints.—The Nonsuch Professor, by the 
Rev. William Seeker (Religious Tract Society), a reprint of a 
work which appeared in 1660, and has had considerable favour ever 
since. Religio Medici. By Sir Thomas Browne. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by D. Lloyd Roberts. (D. Stott.) ——A Senti- 
mental Journey, by Laurence Sterne (Pickering and Chatto), 
a volume in the “ Aldine ” Series. ——Eternal Hope. By the Rev. 
F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Macmillan.)—With a new Preface, con- 
taining two interesting letters from Dr. Pusey. Himalayan 
Journals, by Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker (Ward, Lock, and Co.), in 
“The Minerva Library of Famous Books.” ——A History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century. By W.E.H. Lecky. Vol.I. (Long- 
mans.) The Oxford Movement, by Dean Church (Macmillan) ; 
and from the same publishers, Sermons out of Church, by the Author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” In Fiction we have :—The 
Tragic Comedians, by George Meredith (Ward, Lock, and Co.) ; The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, by William Black (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.); Two Penniless Princesses, by Charlotte M. 
Yonge (Macmillan) ; and Khaled: a Tale of Arabia, by F. Marion 
Crawford (same publishers). 














Books Recrtvep.—The Bible True from the Beginning. By Edward 
Gough. Vol. V. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——The Memoirs 
of Richard Robert Madden. (Ward and Downey.) Principles of 
Political Economy. By Charles Gide. Translated by Edward 
Percy Jacobsen. (D.C. Heath, Boston, U.S.A.) St. John of the 
Cross, translated by David Lewis, M.A., a second edition, re- 
vised. (Thomas Baker.)——Principles of Political Economy. By 
Father Matteo Liberatore. Translated by Edward Heneage Dennis. 
(Art and Book Company.)——Behar Proverbs, classified and 
arranged by John Christian (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), a 
volume in “ Triibner’s Oriental Series.” The Dramatic Works of 
George Farquhar. Edited by Alex. Charles Ewald. Vol. I. (John 
Cc. Nimmo.) Curiosities of the American Stage. By Laurence 
Hutton. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.) The Redemption of 
Labour. By Cecil Balfour Phipson. Vol. II. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.) Minutes of the Manchester Presbyterian Classis, 
Parts ii. and iii. Edited by William A. Shaw. (Printed for the 
Chetham Society.) Poverty, Wealth, and Taxation. By the Rev. 
James Macdonald. (W. Reeves.) The Evolution of Life. By 
Hubbard Winslow Mitchell, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) ——The 
Federal Geography of British Australasia. By George Ranken. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 
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| 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SMEDLEY’ Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


[oe Ly mete ae ng hy Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
MATLOCK. | ” sninenneiiineeatben 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





HOW TO AVOID INFECTION. 


NCLEAN CISTERNS, Polluted Wells, common Aerated 
Waters, are great propagators of infection. NEIDER SELIZER, bottled 
under the supervision of the Prussian Government, is perfectly pure; naturally 
gaseous, it has none of the dangers of Aerated Waters.—Sole ‘Agents for the 
Prussian Government Springs—Neider Seltzers, Ems, Fachingen, Kissingen, &2., 
E. GALLAIS and CO., Wine and Water Importers, 
90 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 








| This form of defective vision is, no doubt, eae 
increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con- 
stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 
S H Oo R T | vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes. 
If such cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 
| spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious 
| and permanent injury is done to the sight. 


| MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


| Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in its 
| Twelfth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, in al? 


SIGHT. 





| cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 
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——~ GOUSINS AND CO.,_ 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(works-EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 


F he Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Sonne fy and. Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Ne cooks, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 


Magazines, B 
YEAR - BOOK 


best style, modern or antique. 


SUTTONS FARMERS’ 
FOR 1892. 


Now ready. Gratis and post-free to intending purchasers. 








SUTTON’S SEEDS GEnuine onty rrom SUTTON anv SONS, 
READING. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
eee for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 40 Students will 
7 admitted in September, 1892. For Competition the Secretary of State will offer 
Fen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
elegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at College. 








FROrat HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a , and six of £50 a year), 
tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and farther particulars, apply to J.L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





PPINGHAxE 8CHOOL— 
An EXAMINATION will take pines at UPPINGHAM, on APRIL 5th, 6th, 

and 7th, 1892, for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum, limited 
to two boarding-houses ; two of £50 per annum ; two of £30 per annum; each 
at the School. Candidates under 14.—Application to be made by March 





CALICO and FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above shirt is less liable to the dangers of chill and cold, which 
are induced by wearing the ordinary long-cloth dress shirt. Perfect warmth 
and perfect ventilation are ensured. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINOIPLE OF } 24 noe gl 
—The Lancet. 
Cellular Underwear for both sexes; Cellular Sheets, Counterpanes, &c. 


Illustrated Price-Iast, with names - 150 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
application. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and i5 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
TAAFFE and COLDWELL, 81 GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN; 
STARK BROS., 9 SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


WM. POLSON’S CORN’ FLOUR. 


The Original and First Manufactured in Great Britain. 
Manufacturer to her Majesty the QUEEN. 


USED IN THE QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 
WM. POLSON and CO., PAISLEY. 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


I 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
JENN NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARK. application to 


E. DENT and Cc O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Roval Exchange, Cornhill. London. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp. 1835. 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 
Bonus Year, 189 * 20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 





























a LD BEASTS and BIRDS of PREY.”—An 
EXHIBITION, done in Pastels, by I. T. Nettleship, at ROBT. 
DUNTHORNE’S GALLERY, 5 Vigo Street. Admission, including Catalogue, 1s, 





teint PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The SCHOOL of ART, SCIENCE, and LITERATURE 
(Ladies’ Division). 
THIRTY-SECOND SESSION, 1891-92. 

Education of the highest class for Ladies by Tutorial instruction, Private 
Lessons, and University Lectures and Classes, the Art and Scientific Collections 
of the Crystal Palace being utilised for practical education. 

Faculties of Fiae Arts, Letters, Music, &. Distinguished instructors. 

There is a JUNIOR SECTION, with inclusive fee, Particulars in the Library, 
next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace. 


The SCHOOL of PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
I.—Mechanical Course. 
II.—Civil Engineering Section. 

I1I.—Colonial Division. For preliminary practical training of young men for 
Colonial life. 

Electrical Engineering, Marine and Mining Divisions. 

Prospectus of the undersigned, in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal 
Palace. F, K. J. SHENTON, F.R.HistS., 

Superintendent, Educational Department. 





A LADY WANTED to join another in taking over a 
High-Class Boarding-School for Girls near London,—‘‘ K. T. T.,’’ Gastrell’s 
Library, 15 Sussex Place, South Kensington. 





HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 

—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Governesses, Lady 

Professors and Artists, Companions, Secretaries, Readers, &c. Schools and 
Edncational Homes recommended.—27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W. 


15th, 1892, 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, reducing school-fees to £11; 

two of £25; one of . Examination in London and at Felsted.—For all 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 





LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A, Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

8 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket- 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 3lst and JUNE 

1st and 2nd. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. ief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 





PSOM COLLEGE.—TEN EXHIBITIONS (Five Open, 

Five for Sons of Medical Men only), under 13, and SEVEN OPEN 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, under 14, in JULY.—For full particulars, 
apply HEAD-MASTER, 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 TREBOVIR ROAD, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—Advanced and Elementary Classes. 

Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—The HALF-TERM will COMMENCE TUES- 
DAY, March 1st.—Prospectuses on application. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £10, Examination begins July 13th, 

Pr Ps ted particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
ingdon. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in JULY. 








AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Fiemound adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes. 


IGHT ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS.—£60, £50, £40 
for Boarders, or £12 for Day Boys, on MARCH 15th.—Apply, before 
March 14th, to A. TALBOT, Esq., Grammar School, Bedford. 








GRADUATE, who has filled several Civil Appointments 
under Government in India, wishes to obtain a SECRETARYSHIP or 
some other position of trust.—‘‘ OXON,” Mr. Harris, Stationer, Lydney, Glos. 





M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 

TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 

——— for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
erman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classes small. French con- 
stantly spoken, Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Address, first, “ MATER,” care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Berners Street. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—About THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, tenable at School, will be awarded by Examination, held simul- 
taneously at Rossall and at Oxford, MARCH 29th to 3lst. Subjects: Classics, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleet wood, 
for further particulars. 


O INVALIDS, GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, 
SOLICITORS, and others.—A List of MEDICAL MEN, in all parts, 
willing to receive into their houses RESIDENT PATIENTS, with description of 
the dation offered, terms, &c., sent free of charge. The List includes 











LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 
Home Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 
and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel tickets. 





ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s —-HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
. London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed, Libraries arranged and catalogued, 








Private Asylums, Sanatoria, Homes for Inebriates, &c.—Address, MANAGER, 
Medical, &., A iation, 8 L ster Place, Strand, W.O. 


peeasroar SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE an SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
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MUDIE’S 


SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either New or Second-Hand) of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





Subscriptions opened at any date, 
FROM ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 





All Lists and Prospectuses post-free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
| NEW OXFORD STREET. 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


BRANCH OFFICES 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


REMEDY 


THE BEST 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8*., and 15s, Tobacco, Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


FOR ASTHMA, 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 
STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





UFFERERS from COUGHS and 
COLDS read as follows :—“ I like Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS, becanse they are portable, 
pleasant to take, and effectual in cases of coughs, 
colds, &c. I have given them away, and highly re- 
commend them,”—From G. &m1TH, Stokesley Station, 
Northallerton, Dr. Locock’s Wafers instantly relieve 
and rapidly cure asthma, consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, pains in 
the chest,—and taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s. 1}d., 


USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE OONOENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


Sir O, A. Oameron, M.D., says:—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 





HROAT IRRITATION andCOUGH 

—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 

inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 73d.; tins, 1s. 1jd.; labelled ‘JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.” 





ey 


NEW EDITION. In Monthly Parts, Is, 


THE ENCYCLOPADICc 
DICTIONARY. 


A New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to the 
Words in the English Language, with a Fall 
Account of their Origin, History, Mean- 
ing, Pronunciation, and Uze, 


With numerous Illustrations, Part I. now ready, 


“* The Eucyclopswiic Dictionary ’ is offered to the 
ublic as ‘the most exhaustive dictionary of the 
nglish language yet put before them.’ ‘This js a 
bold claim, but it is fully justified by facts,— 
Spectator. 


‘There can be no question that it is the fullest 
English Dictionary that has yet been completed, and 
is im many respects superior to any of its pre. 
decessors.”—Athenewm, 





Prospectuses at ail Booksellers, or post-free from 
CASSELL and CO,, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





NOW READY.—THE 


OFFICIAL YEAR - BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
FOR 1892. 
Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s, 


The Tenth Issue of this important Work is now 
ready, and presents an authorised and comprehensive 
Record of the Condition and Work of the Church of 
England, and of all Churches in communion with her 
throughout the World. 


This Volume has a special interest of its own, as it 
gives for the first time a Complete Statistical Review 
of the Present Position and Work of the Church in 
England and Wales, compiled from the Return fur- 
nished by the Parochial Clergy under the new system 
recently recommended by the Convocations of Can- 
terbury and York. 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 


London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton: 135 North Street. 





Crown 8vo, price Sixpence, paper cover, 
OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
By T. HODGKIN, D.C.L. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane, 





Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s, 


UT HOW—If the GOSPELS are 
HISTORIC ? An Apology for Believing in 
Christianism. By the Author of “If the Gospel 
Narratives are Mythical—What Then ?” 
**The power of this volume lies in its faith that 
man has wants, desires, and capabilities which are 
adequately met by what the Gospel supplies, and the 
argument in this direction is wrought out with a re- 
finement of thought and feeling, and a fullness and 
felicity of gracefully expressed illustration, which 
cannot but be attractive to readers of a kindred 
spirit.”"—Scotsman, 


Edinburgh : Davip Dovatas, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 





TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

By Miss THACKERay, 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 





BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


PRESERVED PRO- 
j VISIONS, and 


Qours, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS are securities 

of health to all nations, of whatever clime. 

‘They have given hope, relief, and comfort to millions. 
In irritation and debility, generated by excesses of 
any kind, or in general prostration of the system, 
their effect is rapidly soothing, renovating and re- 
storative, They rapidly drive from the system the 
morbid cause of ailment, and renew in the frame 
its pristine animation, health, and vigour. They 
greatly increase the appetite, give tone to the stomach, 
assist the digestion, and impart elasticity to the 
spirits]; their essence enters the circulation, and carried 
F novail its course, exerts its cleansing power over 
every organ. Inthe lungs they affect most striking 
changes, converting the impure venous into pure 





Porte? MEATS. Also, 





FiSsENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
PURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 











CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 








2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per box, by all Druggists, 


arterial blood, by which the whole frame is recruited, 


MAYFAIR, W. 
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MR.WILLIAM HEINEMANN'S LIST. 


ADA CAMBRIDGE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now Reading at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


NOT ALL IN VAIN. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 33, 6d. each. 
A MARKED MAN. | The THREE MISS KINGS. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


GOSSIP in a LIBRARY. By Edmund 


Gossz. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, gilt top, 7s. 6d. A Limited Edition, 
on large paper, with Portrait, is nearly ready. 


National Observer,—*‘ A charming book, wherein is scarce a dull page from 
beginning to end.” 


THE PLAYS OF A. W. PINERO—Vol. IV. 
In Monthly Volumes, cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, ls. 6d. each. 


The HOBBY-HORSE: a Comedy in Three 


Acts. 
Previously published. 


The TIMES, The PROFLIGATE, The CABINET MINISTER 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 


PEPITA JIMENEZ. From the Spanish of 


Juan Vatera, With Introduction by Epmunp GossE, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ For the inner aspect—the Spain that no traveller can 
ever know—read ‘ Pepita Jimenez,’”’ 


*,* A List of previous Volumes on application, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





This day is published, with 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, lis. 


FARTHEST EAST AND SOUTH 
AND WEST: 


NOTES OF JOURNEY HOME THROUGH 
JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, AND AMERICA. 


By an ANGLO-INDIAN GLOBE-TROTTER. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., Ltd., 13 Waterloo Place. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
MARCH, 1892. 


New Stars. By J. Norman Lockyer. 
Tue SEITLEMENT OF LANDED PRopERtTY. By the Right Hon, Lord Vernon. 
HopGE AND HIS Parson. By the Rey. Arnold D. Taylor (Delegate to the recent 
Rural Conference). 
ITALIA NON FARA DA SE. By W. Frewen Lord. 
FRENCH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ART IN ENGLAND. 
schild, M.P. 

HovsEHOLD CLUBS: AN EXPERIMENT. By the Countess of Aberdeen. 
THE Latest ELEcTRIcAL Discovery. By J. E. H. Gordon, M.Inst.C.E, 
REPAYMENT OF THE METROPOLITAN Dest. By Alfred Hoare. 
Minor Ports—anp Otuers. By H. D. Traill. 
NAPOLEON THE THIRD AT SEDAN. By Archibald Forbes. 
THE Mustim HELL. By James Mew. 
THE PARTISANS OF THE WILD WomMEN. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
Some SocraL CHANGES InN Firty Years. By the Countess of Cork. 
THE French NEWSPAPER Press. By Edward Delille, 
FamMINE RELIEF 1N SamMARA. By N, Shishkoff. 
Tur Loxpon County CounciIL :— 

1. Towarps a Commune. By John Burns, L,C.C,. 

2, Towarps Common-Sense. By R. E. Prothero, 





By Baron Ferdinand Roth- 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Limited. 





JUST PUBLISHED, No. 512 (February 21st) of 
OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous Good Books in many branches of Literature, and the 
Second Part of the Scientitic Library of a late well-known Professor, 





A Copy post-free on application to H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN, & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


*.* Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 








Medium 8yo, cloth, 18:,; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES. 


Relating to all Ages and Nations ; for Universal Reference. Containing about 
12,000 distinct Articles, and 120,000 Dates and Facts. Nineteenth Edition. 
Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised to the Summer of 1889, by BENJAMIN 
VINCENT, Librarian of the Royal Institation of Great Britain, 

From the Times :—‘* We see no reason to reverse or qualify the judgment we 
expressed upon a former edition, that the ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ is the most 
Universal Book of Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the 
English Language.’’ 


NEW EDITION, just ready, crowe 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


The TRAGIC COMEDIANS. A Study in 


a well-known Story. By GEORGE MEREDITH, Revised and 
Corrected by the Author. With an Introductory Note on FERDINAND 
LASALLE by Ciement SHorTER, and Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
“One of the most brilliant of al! George Meredith’s novels.”—Speaker. 
“ Meredithians owe a debt of gratitude to the publishers for issuing this book.” 
—Review of Reviews, January. 
** A desirable edition of a fine work.”—Scotsman. 








NEW EDITION of CONAN DOYLE’S REMARKABLE STORY, “A STUDY 
in SCARLET.” Just ready, crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


A STUDY in SCARLET. By A. Conan 


DOYLE, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke,’ ‘“‘ The Sign of Four,” “ The White 
Company,” &c. With 40 Illustrations by George Hutchinson. 
“Few things have been so good of late as Mr. Conan Doyle’s ‘Study in 
Scarlet.’ ’’—Mr. ANDREW LANG. 
“A very clever story.”—Black and White. 








NEW EDITION, just ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 33. 6d. 


STORMLIGHT; or, the Nihilist’s Doom. 


A Story of Switzerland and Russia. By J. E. MUDDOCK, F.RG.S. 
With 2 Full-Page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
“ The story is interestiog, and it is powerfully written.”—Literary World. 
‘Strong in dramatic incident, and highly sensational; the reader’s interest 
never flags for a moment.”—Manchester Guardian. 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. HENRY HERMAN. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6. 


HIS ANGEL: a Romance of the Far West. 


By HENRY HERMAN, Author of “A Leading Lady,” “ The Silver 
King” (play), &c.; and Part-Author of ‘‘ The Bishops’ Bible,” “ Claudian,” 
“One Traveller Returns,” &. With Full-Page Illustrations by George 
Hutchinson, 

“ The book is excellent reading from first to last.”"—Saturday Review. 

“ A spirited and sensational Awerica : story.”—Times, 


London : WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN, & CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 














AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... 





1848, 


oe £14,000,000 








Serms of Subscription, 





Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom .., “a eee eae ~ eee MD Oe GM S.ccmw 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

China, &c.... oo ae ere ie ce BO Gio OM 2 ice a a 
Scale of Charges for avvertiBements, 
——_>——_ 

OurTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
2 sd. £s. d, 
BOG ccccsccsasccenoeases eeccceeccece - 1010 0] Narrow Column 310 0 
Half-Page .......... . 5 5 O| Half-Column we, ee 
Quarter-PAge ..c.ccccccccrcrrcece . 212 6| Quarter-Column ..... eessceseees - O17 6 
ComPaNIEs. 
pS £14 14 O| Inside Page ........c.ccesecercors . £1212 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “Sprecraror” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d. each. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of 
“ MEHALAH.” 


MARGERY of QUETHER. By S. 
Barine Gouin, Author of “ Mehalah,” 
“John Herring,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


SONGS of the WEST. Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of 
England, with their Traditional Melo- 
dies. Collected by S. Barina Goutp, 
M.A., and H. FLertwoop SHEPPARD, 
M.A. In 4 Parts:—Parts I., II., IIL, 
3s. each; Part IV., 5s.; or in 1 vol. 
roan, lds. 








W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

A MARRIAGE at SEA. By W. Clark 
Russert, Author of “The Wreck of 
the ‘Grosvenor.’” New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





AUTHOR of “INDIAN IDYLLS.” 
IN TENT and BUNGALOW. Stories 
of Indian Sport and Society. By the 
Auhor of “Indian Idylls.” Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 





L. B. WALFORD. 

A PINCH of EXPERIENCE. By L. 
B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith.” 
With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Entitled to a place among the best of contem- 


porary fiction. The narrative abounds with absorbing 
interest,””-—Academy, 





ROWLAND GREY. 

CHRIS. By Rowland Grey, Author of 

*Lindenblumen.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Brightly written and none too long, it contains 
distinctly clever work.’’—National Observer. 

“There can be no doubt that the auth »r must take 

a high place among modern writers. Her style is 

admirable. Her story displays quality of a high 

order,’’—Speaker, 





P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


NATURE in BOOKS: Studies in 
Literary Biogiaphy. By P. ANDERSON 
GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* This is an attempt to trace the influence of 
surrounding circumstances, and especially of the in- 
fluences of Nature on some great writers, 


**A good book of essays.’”’—Anti-Jacobin, 





H. C. G. MOULE. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. 
Mouse, M.A. With Portrait, crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 
[English Leaders of Religion. 


“Written in a simple and unaffected style, with 
moderation and good judgment.’’—Times, 





J. E. SYMES. 

The FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E. Symrs, M.A., Principal of Uni- 
versity College, Nottingham. With 
Map, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 
“One of the best volumes of the kind we have 
recently encountered.”—Speaker, 
“An admirable litt® book, as interesting as it is 
nseful.”—Observer. 





Cc. F. BASTABLE. 

The COMMERCE of NATIONS. By 
Cc. F. Bastasie, M.A., Professor of 
Economics at Trinity College, Dublin; 
and Author of “ International Com- 
merce.” Crown S8vo, 2s. 6d. 

[Social Questiens Series. 
** An admirable handbook.”—Daily Chronicle, 





An EXAMINATION of Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN’S OLD-AGE PENSION SCHEME. 
DEDICATED to the Right Hon. J. 
MORLEY, M.P. 
PENSIONS and PAUPERISM. By J. 

Frome WI.kinson, M.A., Rector of 
Kilvington, Notts. With Notes by 
T. E. Youna, B.A., Vice-President of 
the Institute of Actuaries. Crown 8vo, 

ls. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 105, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for MARCH, containing : — “Tue 


SLAVE OF THE Lamp.” By Henry 


Seton Merriman, Author of “ Young 
Mistley.” Chaps. 10-14.—“ How THE 
Eeypt1aN MONUMENTS WERE READ.” 
—“*Sitrver Linine’ Craim.”—“ THE 
ENTERTAINER.” — “ AKIN.” — “AN 
Autumn Crecuir.” —‘THEe STRANGE 
Story or Mr. Ropert DALye.u.” 
By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 7-10, (Con- 
cluded.) 


London: Smit, ELDER, and Co, 15 Waterloo Place, 


THE NEW REVIEW. 
MARCH. Price ls, 


Tur Lonpon County CounciL :— 
1, THE IMPEACHMENT. By T. G. Fardell, 
2, THE DEFENCE. By Charles Harrison. 
LETTERS OF JOHN RUSKIN TO HIS SECRETARY. 
Wotton REInFRED. Chaps, 5 (continued), 6, and 7, 
= ee Novel. (Conclusion.) By Thomas 
arlyle. 
THREE Wars: PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. (To be 
concluded.) By Emile Zola, 
THE TELEPHONE AND THE Post OFFICE. By the 
Duke of Marlborough. 
Our New REPRESENTATIVE IN PaRIs, 
stance Eaglestone. 
Epwarp Cracrort LEFROY,. 





By Con- 
By John Addington 


Symonds 

SPorT IN THE NEW Forest. By the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. 

= AND THE Lanp. By “John Short- 
rede.” 


LITERATURE } By H. D, Traill. 
AND 
THE Drama. ) By William Archer, 
London: Lon@MaAns, GREEN, and Co, 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR MARCH, 

Mr. SpurGEON, By the Bishop of Ripon. 
HE DEFENCE OF THE Union. By Professor Dicey. 
THE I] oNDON CouNTY COUNCIL ANDITS ASSAILANTS, 


THE CONVENT NaTIONAL SCHOOLS OF IRELAND. By 
Archbishop Walsh. 


GREEK MYTHOLOGY AND THE BiBLE. By Julia 
Wedgwood, 

Mr CHAMBERLAIN’S PENSION SCHEME. By Canon 
Blackley. 


VituaGe Lire In FRANCE AND ENGLAND.—II. 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. W. Tuckwell. 

THE ELECTRICAL CURE OF CaNceER. By Mrs. Faithfull. 
SociAL PROBLEMS AT THE ANTIPODES. By General 
Booth. 

CONVERSATIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE WITH THOMAS 
CaRLYLE.—III, By S:r C. Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G, 


IspIsTteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 917. MARCH, 1892. 2s, 6d. 


ConTENTS, 

DIANA: THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE, 
Chaps. 4-6, 

Iratian Poets oF To-Day. By Helen Zimmern, 
THE City oF St. ANDREWS. 

“Carry”: a Story oF To-Day. 

SKETCHES FROM EASTERN TRAVEL. 

A Royal GOVERNESS: THE DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT, 
By Madame Blaze de Bury. 

Tue NITRATE FIELDS OF CHILE. By C, M. Aikman, 
B.Sc , F.R.S.E. 

WinTER Suirts, By ‘‘ A Son of the Marshes,” 

THE OLD SALoon, 





‘ 
Witiiam Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


MARCH. 2s. 6d. 

ConTENnTSs :—A Keply to a Pessimist. By Alfred 
Austin.—OUld-Age Pensions :—1l. A Suavcersful Experi- 
ment, by George Holloway, M.P,; 2. Economic 
Objections, by the Editor of “A Plea for Liberty ;”’ 
3. Failure in Germany, by Dr. Wi'helm Bode.—A 
Word with the Physicians. By the Earl of Dun. 
raven, K.P.—‘‘ Trout-Fishing Begins.” By W. Earl 
Hodgson.—Elizabeth Stuart. By the Baroness §, I. 
de Zuylen de Nyevelt.—Disestablishment: Uncon- 
sidered Contingencies. By W. R. ee 
in Black and White. By Lady Blake.—A Note on 
Plagiarism. By Walter Herries Pollock. — The 
Colonial Judge. By the Hon. Mr, Justice Williams. 
—Swedenborg and Modern Phi'osophy. By Charles 
Stuart Boswell.—Drawing-Room Entertainments. 
By Lady Colin Campbell.—A Grave Constitutional 
Question. By ‘‘Constitutionalist,”— Among the 
Books.—Correspondence. 








METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co,, Limited, 13 


By Lord Hobhouse. | 


ty 


WALTER SCOTT'S NEW BOOKS, 


Crown Evo, cloth elegant, gilt top rough ed 
price 1s. 6d. per volume, — 


THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 


M* WALTER SCOTT has pleasure in 

announcing that, under the above title 
he intends issuing a New Series of Prose 
Volumes, including Works of English Litera. 
ture, Translations of eminent Works of the 
Literature of the Continent, and of Classical 
Works. Each volume will be carefully edited 
printed, and bound. The Scott Library wilj 
present in a cheap form a New Series of 
admirable volumes. 


FIRST VOLUME, NOW READY. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT’S 
VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS 
OF WOMAN. 


With an Introduction by Mrs. ELIZABETH 
ROBINS PENNELL. 


Crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. 64. per volume ; 
half-morocco, 6s. 6d. per volume. 
THECONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES, 
Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS, 
Latest Addition.—THE 


GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. 
By KARL PEARSON, M.A., Professor of 
Applied Mathematics, University College, 
Gresham Professor of Geometry. 

This Book discusses in a popular manner the 
basis of Modern Science, its Sphere, its Methods, 
and its Limitations. It attempts at the same 
time to clear up some of the metaphysical 
obscurities which at present form the founda- 

tion of Physics. 
THE CANTERBURY POETS. 
In Shilling Volumes, square 8vo, cloth, red 
edges, 1s.; cloth, uncut edges, ls. 
Red roan, gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; padded morocco, 
gilt edges, 5s.; padded German calf, and 
half-morocco, gilt top, antique (in a variety 
of New Reproductions of old Tints). 


GERMAN BALLADS. 
Translated and Edited by ELIZABETH 
CRAIGMYLE. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane, 





Che 

Pewhery Bouse Magasine, 
FEBRUARY, 1892, 

Contains, among others, an Article on 

The CLERGY DISCIPLINE BILL. 

By Rev. G. BAYFIELD ROBERIS. 


CHURCH FOLK-LORE.—Il. 
By Rev. J. E. VAUX, F.S.A. 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH’S POETRY. 
By AUTHOR of “ CHARLES LOWDER.” 
CARDINAL MANNING. 

By C. KEGAN PAUL. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO., Limited. 
NEWBERY HOUSE, LONDON. 





Now ready, for MARCH, 


THE EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
ConTENTS :—Notes of Recent Exposition. By the 
Editor.—Canon Cheyne’s Bampton Lectures. by 
Professor A. R. 8. Keunedy.—A Commentary on 
Jeremiah. By Canon Cheyne.—Tne Teaching of Our 
Lord as to the Au'hority ot the Old Testament. By 
Bishop Ellicott.—The Kevised Version in the Great 
Public Schools : Letters from Head-Masters.—Darwinu- 
ism and Revelation as now Kelated. By Principal 
Chapman, LL.D.—The Uld Te: tament and the Litera- 
ture of Assyria and Babyloua., By T,G. Pinches, 
British Museum; &e. 
Edinburgh : T. and T, CLark, 38 George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HaMILTON, KENT, 
and Co., Limited. 





THE LIBRARY REVIEW, 


And RECORD OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
Edited by KINETON PARKES. 


No, I. Ready February 27th. Price 6d. 


London : 
HUTCHINSON and CO., 25 Paternoster Square; 





Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


And all Booksellers, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


nsus of Favourable Opinion. Not a Single Adverse Review. 


KING’S DAUGHTER. 


By G. CARDELLA. 83 vols. x 

vr d and refined. There is no drag about it.’—ATHENEUM. 

— wae fomanity. Abounds in moving scenes and situations,”—ANTI- 
——_— “ Decided'y interesting. The dialogue is excellent in parts.” —SaTURDAY 
JacoBin. “Jt will not be long before her name is familiar to all who like whole- 
REVIEW" ieuritten, interesting jiction. We unhesitatingly stamp ‘A King’s 
ava +? asa novel much above the averags in conception and in «xecution, and 
i nticivate its successor with the friendliest interest."°—CouRT JOURNAL. 
shal! an h will be read with approv.l and pleasure by all.””—GUARDIAN,. 


wd host iy more readable than most novels,"—NaTIONAL OBSERVER. 


ARGENTINA and the ARGENTINES. By 


m NER, for many years resident in the Argentine Republic. Pro- 
Fa A arated thick Seo, iss. “It will be read by all who wish to have 
some insight into the affairs of a country with whose fortunes the private 
affairs of a very numerous body of European investors are deeply involved.” — 
§. AMER. JOURNAL. ** Its great merit is its absolute frankness ; whatever he 
says bears the stamp of sincerity.”—GLasaow MzRaLp. “ Throuws a strong 
light upon the real condition of the country.”"—NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 


HOMEWARD BOUND AFTER THIRTY 


YEARS. A Colonist’s Impressions of New Zealand, Australia, Tangier, and 
Spain. By EpwarD ReEtves. Profusely Illustrated, Svo, 7:.6d. “It is not 
often that we meet uith so completely fresh and conventional a record of travel 
as this. Possesses a freshness, a vigour, a racy originality which makes the 
book quite a remarkable one.”’—Court Journat, “The illustrations are 
beyond all praise. Ifit were only for the sake of these, the volume should hace 
many purcharers.”—GLascow HERALD. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD: 


a Contribution to the Etudy of Comparative Religion. Second Edition, 
entirely Reset and Increased by more than 20 Articles, very thick 8vo, 15s. 
Among the Fifty-four Contributors are :—Canon Rawlinson, Sir A. C. Lyall, 
Sir George Cox, York Powell, W. R. Morfill, Professor Legge, Professor Beal, St. 
(0. Boscawen, Professor Tiele, Isab. Bird, Dr. Leitner, J. M. Roberteon, Oscar 
Brownin , Allanson Picton, M.P., Sir Fred. Pollock, Revs. J. Owen, Clifford, Voy- 
Be Obild, White, Fotheringham, Miller; Frederic Harrison, Dr. Stanton Cuvit, &. 


The BROWNING CYCLOPADIA. By Dr. 
Epwarp Berpor. 10s, 6d. ‘‘ Conscientious and painstaking.”"—TimEs, “A 
serviceable book, and deserves to be widely bought.”’—SPEAKER, 

A PROSE SUPPLEMENT to PERCY’S ‘*‘ RELIQUES.” 


TALES and LEGENDS of NATIONAL 


ORIGIN. With Critical Introduction to each by W. Carew Haz.irt. Thick 8vo, 
15e, Supernatural Legends—Feudal and Forest Legends— Romantic Legends— 
Descriptive and Humorous Legends. ‘A very creditable piece of work.”— 
ScorsMAN. ‘‘Eatremely interesting."— PUBLISHER’s OrircuLaR. “The 
legends are excellent and interesting reading, Mr. Hazlitt's commentaries a:e 


very good.”’—ANTI-J ACOBIN, 
HISTORY of the BUCCANEERS of 
AMERICA. By Captain James Burney, F.R.8, 400 pp., 4s, net. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES, Each 2s. 6d. 
A SUPPLEMENT to “ QUINTESSENCE of SOCIALISM.” — THE 
IMPOSSIBILITY of SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 


By Dr. A. Scuaérrte. Edited by BeRNaRD BosanQuetT, M.A, (Oxon.) 
Double Volume, 3s. 6d. 


49, ILLEGITIMACY: a Study in Morals; 


and the INFLUENCE of SEASONS upon CONDUCT. By Albert 
LEFFINGWELL, M.D. With Coloured Maps and Diagrams. 


48, The DESTITUTE ALIEN in GREAT 


BRITAIN. By ARNOLD Wuirs, M. CracKaNTHORPE, Q.C., and others. 

47. The DAWN of RADICALISM. By J. Bowes Daty, LL.D.—46. TRADE 

POLICY of IMPERIAL FEDERATION, By Maurice Hervry.—45. POVERTY. 

By J. G. Goparp.—44. SHORT HISTORY of PARLIAMEN!. By B.C. Sxort- 
tows, M.A. (Oxon.) 


DILETTANTE LIBRARY. Each 2s. 6d. 
6, The ART of ACTING. By Percy Fitz- 


GERALD, M A. With Portrait of Frederic Lemaitre. 

1. DANTE and HIS IDEAL. By Hersert Barngs, M.R.A.S.—2. BROWNING’S 
MESSAGE to HIS TIME. By Dr. E. Berpor.—3, IBSEN. By Rev. P. H. 
WicksTEED, M.A.—4. GOETHE. By Oscar BrowninG, M.A.—5. DANTE. By 
OscakR BROWNING, M.A. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. Each 3s. 6d. 


Second Editions of the first two volumes have already been called for. 


3. HERALDRY. By Professor F. E. Hulme, 


F.S.A. 194 Cuts, ‘Really clementary and perfectly intelligible. The 
illustrations are real helps.”,-—GuLasGow HERALD, ‘“ An excellent. hand- 
book.” —ScoTsMAn. 

1, MONUMENTAL BRASSES,. By Rev. H. W. Mackin, B.A. Plates. 

2, SYMBOLISM in CHRISTIAN ART. By Professor Hutme, 113 Cuts. 


SERMONS by CANON SCOTT-HOLLAND. 


Imperial 16mo, peacock-blue cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK. 


Edited by Three PubliceSchool Men (Eton, Harrow, Winchester), 2s, 6d. 
ATHLETICS, ls. 


PAX MUNDI: Account of the Progress of 


the Movement for Peace by Means of Arbitration, Neutralisation, Interna- 
tional Law, and Disarmament. By K. P. ARNOLDSON. With Introduction 
by the BisHor of Dunnam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WAR AS IT IS. By William Carlsen. 


Translated and Edited by P. H. Pacxover. With 46 Full-Page Plates after 
famous Painters, illustrating the Horrors of War. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; 
half-cloth, 1s, 6d.; paper, 1s. One of the cheapest books ever published. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS and PAUPERISM. 
By C. 8. Locu, Secretary to Charity Organication Society. 8vo, boards, ls. 
NEW AUSTRALIAN VERSE.—Fcap. 8vo, 5s, 
VOICES from AUSTRALIA. By Philip 


Dare and Crri~ Havitaxp. “ Genuine, sincere, and spontaneous,” —TIMES, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 


Conse 





MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS IN CEYLON. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, Author of “ At Home in Fiji,” “ A Lady’s Cruise 
in — —— pe ——_ =, “ Fire Fountains,” ‘“ Wanderings 
in ina,” &c. ith a Map and 19 Fall-Page Illustrations, 2 vols, 8 h 
handsomely bound, 30s. . . villas 
‘*By far the most valuable accoant of Cevlon that we have read for many 

years......It is thoroughly interesting.’’—St. James's Gazette, 

**Quite one of the most vivid and accurate books of travel which we have 
recently encountered isied In no case, so far as we are aware, has so exact and 
——,* picture been drawn as that which is contained in these pages.’’— 

andard, 

“In every respect a charming book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


This day is published. 


The EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL. As 


set forth by Biblical Writers and by miodern Critical Historians. By Jamus 
Rosertson, D,D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

** Dr. Robertson’s book is a highly creditable production, it is readable by the 
public, and is worth the attention of the scholar. The tone is good, the style is 
far from dall, the criticism is apt, and the equipment of learning is very con- 
siderable.””"—Scotsman, 

“It is a clearly written and scholarly work, and one of the most important 
ibuti ‘0 the di ion of the subject with which it deals.”—Manchester 





couur A 
Examiner. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





By the AUTHOR of “The OUTCASTS.” 
PASTOR and PRELATE. A Story of 


Clerical Life. By Roxy TeLtLet, Author of ‘* The Outcasts,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 253, 6d. [Neat week, 


By the AUTHOR of “CULMSHIRE FOLK,” &c. 


CHRONICLES of WESTERLY. By the 


Author of “‘Culmshire Folk,” ‘‘ John Orlebar,”’ ‘The Young Idea,” &c. 3 
vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

“ An excellent novel......The writer’s skill lies largely in a brilliant dialogue, 
which readers of ‘ John Orlebar’ wili remember with no little satisfastion. But 
the poe bape author of these clever novels has written none better than the 
‘Chronicles of Westerly '......These Chronicles are throughout pleasant litera. 
ture.”’"—Observer. 

“This is one of the most charming books of the seazoa. 
lay it down half-read.”—National Observer, 

“A delightful story.”—Echo. 

“A very excellent novel, and one that should be read.” —Sunday Times, 


It is impossible to 


By the AUTHOR of “ ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS.” 


ESSAYS from ‘“ BLACKWOOD.” By the 


late ANNE Moz.eyr, Author of “‘ Essays on Social Subjects ;”” Editor of “ The 
Letters and Correspondence of Cardinal Newman,”’ “‘ Letters of the Rev. 
J, B. Mozley,”’ &. 
7s. 6d, 
“A volume of essays written with the true discursive ganius of the born 
essayist and a fastidious regard of language.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“ A collection of charming essays by a charming writer.’’—Tablet, 
ona One of the most readable and delightful books imaginable,’’—National 
server. 
“ Anne Moziey’s ‘ Essays from “ Blackwood ”’’ are excellent...... This volume is 


full of good things.”—Observer. 
JERU- 


NOTES of a PILGRIMAGE to 


SALEM andthe HOLY LAND, By F. R. OvieHant, B.A. Crown 
vo, 38, 

** Of the countless travels in Palestine we have read, none has given us so much 
pleasure, for as we turned its pages we seemed once more wandering amid the 
scenes so truthfully and graphically describei. It is so well up to date that we 
would heartily r d all intending pilgrims to make it their companion,”"— 
Spectator, 

“* Other prospective pilgrims to the holy places shon!d con-alt this practical 
and sensible volume, and politicians in search of a theme might do worse than 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest what Mr. Oliphan: has to say.’—Speaker. 


ith a Memoir by her Sister, Fannx Mozuer. Post 8vo, 











BOOKS FOR ANGLERS. 


The ANGLER and the LOOP-ROD. By Davip 


WEessTER. With Portrait of the Author, 4 Coloured Plates anu other Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
‘* There have been few books produced lately of more practical interest to the 
angler than this.”—Scotsman. 


SCOTCH LOCH-FISHING. By “ Brack 


PatmerR.” Crown 8vo, interleaved with blank paper, 4s. 
** Both to the tyro and the expert angler ‘Scotch Loch-Fishing’ should prove a 
valuable guide.” —Bell’s Life in London, 
By 


RAMBLES WITH a FISHING-ROD. 


E. 8, Roscor. Crown 8vo, 4:, 6d 
“ A very delightful book.” —Scotsman, 


ANGLING SONGS. By Tuomas Top Sropparr. 


New Edition. With a Memoir by Anya M, Stoppart. Crown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 7s. 6d. 

‘It is a book of which a man should have two copies—one to keep with his 
fly-book in the pocket of his coat, and to lie in the boat with the landing-net and 
the creel ; another copy to bind in morocco and place among the honoured 
volumes on his shelves,”’"—Saturday Review. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
MARCH. 


Tue DIssIPpATION OF ENERGY. oe Kelvin. 

DanGERS OF MODERN Finance. By Samuel Montagu, M.P. 

Mr. MEREDITH IN HIS PoEMS. By Professor Dowden. 

THE PuysicaL INSENSIBILITY OF WOMEN. By Professor Lombroso. 
Tue RusstaN FAMINE AND THE REVOLUTION. By S. Stepniak. 
FRANCE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.—V. THE JEWS. By Madame Darmesteter. 
Tue GROWTH OF THE INDIAN PoPpuLaTion. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart., M.P. 
Mr. T. W RvsseELt anp IrtsH Epvucation. By the Archbishop of Dublin. 
Tue Miitary SirvuaTion In MapaGascar. By Vazaha, 

A Human Document, (Continued.) By W. H. Mallock. 


E. B. LANIN. 


RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. By E. B. 


Laniy. Reprinted, with Revisions, from the Fortnightly Review. Demy 8v0, 
[Early in March, 


W. L. COURTNEY. 


STUDIES at LEISURE. By W. L. Courtney, 


Author of ‘Studies: Old and New,” &. Crown 8vo. [Early in March. 


W. H. HUDSON, O.M.Z.S. 


The NATURALIST in LA PLATA. By W. H. 


Hupson, C.M.Z.S., Joint-Author of ‘ Argentine Ornithology.” With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. [ Ready. 





H. DE WINDT, F.R.G.S. 


SIBERIA AS IT IS. By H. De Windt, 


F.R G.S., Author of ‘‘ From Pekin to Calais,” “ A Ride to India,” &c. With 
an Introduction by Madame OLa@a pRB Novixorr (“0O, K.”), With 31 Illus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 18s, Ready. 


FRANCIS ADAMS. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE. By Francis Adams. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 
PERROT and CHIPIEZ, 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PERSIA. 


By GrorGes Perrot and Cuarves CuiPiez. With numerous Illustrations 
and Coloured Plates, imperial 8vo, 21s, 


The Saturday Review says :—‘ A work of very high merit, both for its numerous 


illustrations and for its carefully written, comprehensive text......The book would 
be cheap at double its published price.” 





PERROT and CHIPIEZ. 


AHISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PHRYGIA, 


LYDIA, CARIA, and LYCIA. By Georges Perrot and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
With 280 Illustrations, imperial 8vo, 15s. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—“ The customs, costumes, and religions of these 
ancient peoples are very graphically described, and many curious relics of their 


old-world civilisation are depicted with able cleverness and spirit...... 
Extremely interesting.” 








Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


AMONG TYPHOONS and PIRATE CRAFT. 


By Captain Linpsay Anprrson, Author of “ A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.” 
With Llustrations by Stanley Wood. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Black and White says :—‘‘ Captain Anderson writes his story brightly and well 
and modestly, like a true sailor, and mainly in that good, compact, racy dialect 
of the sea, which is like music in the ear of him who has once heard it spoken.” 


W. 8. LILLY. 
ON SHIBBOLETHS. By W.S. Lilly. Demy 
8vo, 12s, 


*,* Progress, Liberty, The People, Public Opinion, Education, Woman’s Rights, 
and Supply and Demand, 


The Standard says :—“ Ability, research, and independence are conspicuous on 
every page.” 





RONALD ROSS. 


The DEFORMED TRANSFORMED: a 


Drama in Five Acts. By Ronatp Ross, Author of “ The Child of Ocean,” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Glasgow Herald says:—“ Full of genius that may yet flash out much 
greater work in the near future.” 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LOUIS COUPERUS. 


ELINE VERE. By LouisCouperus. Trans- 
lated by J. T. Grein. Crown 8vo, 53, [This day. 


The Scotsman says:—** A powerful study of modern manners.....,The book in- 


terests by its truth to certain aspects of Nature, and by an uncommon skill in the 
analysis of character.” 





ARTHUR PATERSON. 


A PARTNER from the WEST. By Arthur 
Paterson, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

_ The Globe says :—‘ A spirited story, full of interest and vigour......Brings with 

it the breezes of the Rockies and the heats of the plains,’ 


The National Observer says :—‘‘ Mr, Paterson has produced a story which may 
not be laid down unfinished.” 


MAURICE JOKAI. 


PRETTY MICHAL. By Maurice Jokai. 
Translated by R. Nisbet Barn, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ A capital romance..,...Full of life, and the charac- 
ters cleverly differentiated.” 


The Atheneum says :—‘ Crammed with iaocident and adventure,” 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS List. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. AN DREWS, 


September, 1265, to September, 1300, By ‘‘ A. K. H. B.,”? Author of “The 
Recreations of a Country Parson.’ 2 vole. 8vo. Vol. I. (1865-1878), 193, 
“It is an ideal book of recollections, containing characteristic storigs 
anecdotes of many great men who already belong to the past.’”’—Daily Telegraph 
‘* Many men of note and mark appear from time to time in his pages, ang . 2 
fail to leave a distinct and characteristic impression......The volume is full ot 
good stories well told.”—Times. ol 
“Not one of the Rev. Dr. Boyd’s thirty volumes—popular and readable a3 
they are—will keep up the reader’s breathless attention as this one does 
Extremely enjoyable......We look forward to another rare treat when ti. 
concluding volume appears,’’— Speaker. 








CABINET EDITION of Mr. LECKY’S “ENGLAND,” 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Witt1am E. H. Lecry. Cabinet Edition 
12 vols crown 8vo, 6s, each (England, 7 vols.; treland,5 vel:.) Iu course of 
publication in Monthly Volumes. England, Vols, I. and II., now ready, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. (New Volume.) 
SKATING. By J. M. Heathcote and C, Gg. 


Teppurt. FIGURE-SKATING. By T. MaxweE.t WitTHam. With Contri. 
butions on CURLING (Rev. Joun Kerr), TOBOGGANING (Ormonp Harr) 
ICE-SAILING (Henry A. Buck), BANDY (C. G. TeBBuTT). With 12 Plates 
and 272 Illustrations in the Text, by C. Whymper and Captain R. M, Alexan. 
der, and from Photographs, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. by 


W. J. FirzParrics, F.S.A., Author of “The Life of Lord Clonen: - 
“* Private Correspondence and Memoirs of Daniel O’Connell, MP.” ke. 


8vo, 143, [In a few days, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


SEAS and LANDS. By Sir Edwin Arnold, 


M.A., K.C.LE., C.8.1, With 71 Dlustrations, New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


GRAPHIC.—“ No more charming book of travel has been published for many 
a day than ‘ Seas and Lands.’”’ 


WAGNER AS I KNEW HIM. By Ferdinand 


PrakEGER. Crown 870, 7s. 6d. 


*,* This book gives an account of Wagner’s Life and Work. The Author 
enjoyed an uninterrupted friendship with Wagner for nearly fifty years, and 
was in his fullest confidence, 


OUTLINES of THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY 


By LorHar Meyer, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Tiibingen, 
Translated by Professors, P, PHILLIPS BEDsoN, D.Sc., and W. Car.eEtox 
WILLIAMS, B.Sc. 8vo, 93. 


ENGLAND and ROME: a History of the 


Relations between the Papacy and the English State and Church, from the 
Norman Conquest to the Revolution of 1688, By T. Dunbar IncRax, LL.D, 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, lis 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ISAAC WILLIAMS, 


B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, Author of several of the 
“Tracts for the Times.’ Edited by his Brother-in-Law, the Venerable Sir 
Grorce Prevost, late Archd of Gl ter, as throwing further light 
on the History of the Oxford Movement. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





NEW BOOK by the late Dr. LIDDON, 


SERMONS on SOME WORDS of CHRIST. 


By Henry Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.O.L., late Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s, Crown 8vo, 5s. [Ready. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY, (New Volumes.) 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each volume. 
‘* Nothing handsomer, nothing more permanently satisfactory, has ever been 
provided by any British publisher than ‘The Silver Library,’’’—‘‘Ciavpivs 
OxEaR,” in British Weekly. 


LEES (J. 4) nd CLUTTER- | BARING-GOULD’S (S.) CU- 
BUCK’S (W. J.) B.C. 1887. A | RIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE 
gerd A yor fy ba a AGES. With Illustrations, 

BIA. With Map an ustrations, ’ 

KNIGHT’S(E.F.) The CRUISE |HAGGARD'S = (H.| RIDER) 
of the ‘ — _ /, the a | Frontispiece and Vignette. 

Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 \NEWMAN'S (Cardinal) DIS. 

Maps and 23 Illustrations. pot bon ayy oe MIXED 

MACAULAY’S (Lord) ESSAYS | - b a 

—LAYS of FR ROME. In | NEWMAN S (Cardinal) PRE- 

1 vol., with Portrait, and Illustra- | SENT POSITION of CATHOLICS 








tions to the ‘“‘ Lays” by J. R. in ENGLAND. 
Weguelin. |PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY’S (C.) 
JEFFERIES’ (R.) RED DEER. | SNAP: a Legend of the Lone 


With 17 Illustrations by J. Charlton | Mountain. With 13 Illustrations by 
and H. Tunaly. | H. G, Willink, 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. — MARCH. 


The THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps, 25-26. 

The MASTERY of PAIN: a TRIUMPH of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson, 

SWEET PEAS. By Nina F. Layard, 

A BIRTHDAY. By Netta Syrett. 

The LIONS in TRAFALGAR SQUARE, By Richard Jefferies. 

The WILD FLOWERS of SELBORNE. By the Rev. John Vaughan, 

MRS. JULIET. By Mrs, Alfred W. Hunt. Chaps, 7-9. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP, By Andrew Lang. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
HANDBOOK OF GREEK ARCHZOLOGY. 


Sculpture, Vases, Bronzes, Gems, Terra-Cottas, 
Architecture, Mural Paintings, &c. 


By A. S. MURRAY, 
Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, and Author of 
: ** History of Greek Sculpture.” 


With many Illustrations, crown 8vo. 





[Neat week. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. 


By JOHN H. MUIRHEAD, 
Balliol College, Oxford, Lecturer on Moral Sciences, Royui Holloway College. 


Forming the New Volume of “ UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS.” 
Edited by Professor KNIGHT, [Newt week, 


A HANDBOOK TO POLITICAL 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, 


And the Arguments on Hither Side, with an Introduction by 
SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
Eighth Fdition, thoroughly revised, 8vo, 10s.6d. [Newt week. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


Eiited by Professor KNIGHT. 
NEW VOLUMES. JUST OUT, 


The REALM of NATURE: an Outline of Physiography. 
By Hucu Ropert Mitt, D.Sc. Edin. With 19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams (380 pp.), crown 8vo, 5s, 

“ Dr, Mill has a fascinating style, and we have read this text-book as if it were 
aromance. All the wonders of the earth and sky are described in turn, and the 
man who reads a few pages of this book every day will store his mind with rich 
nuggets of good, serviceable knowledge.” —Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


The LITERATURE of FRANCE. By H. G. Keene, 


Hon. M.4., Oxon. 220 pp., crown 8vo, 3s. 
© Combines in one volume as much of the material found in Mr. Saintsbury’s 
two books, the ‘ History’ and the ‘Specimens,’ as a student beginning the 
subject can require or desire, and treats its theme with a skill that will arouse 
an interest even in those not specially attracted by literature.””—Scotsman. 
Other Volumes are in active preparation, and will follow at regular 
intervals, For full particulars apply to the Publisher, 











MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS.—New Editions. 


FRANCE. 2 parts, 7s. 6d. each. 
SYRIA and PALESTINE. 18s. 
JAPAN. 12s. 6d. net. 

EGYPT and the NILE. lis. 
INDIA and CEYLON. Lis. 
EASTERN COUNTIES. 12s. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
A PLEA for LIBERTY: an Argument against Socialism 


and Sccialistic Legislation. Consisting of an Introduction by HerBert 
fSpeNncER, aud Essays by various Writers. Edited by Tuomas Mackay, 
Author of “ The English Poor.’? Third and Popular Edition, with a New 
Essay on State Pensions, post 8vo, 2s. 


JOURNEYS in PERSIA and KURDISTAN. WithaSummer 
in the Upper Karun Region, and a Visit to the Nestorian Rayahs. By Mrs. 
cag (Isabella Bird), Portrait, Maps, and 36 Illustrations, 2 vols, crown 
8vo, 2 


The QUEEN’S COMMISSION: How to Prepare for It, 
How to Obtain It, and How to Use It. With Practical Information on the 
Cost and Prospects of a Military Career. By Captain G. J. YounaHussBanp, 
Queen’s Own Corps of Guides. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


ADVENTURES AMIDST the EQUATORIAL FORESTS 
and RIVERS of SOUTH AMERICA, to which is added “‘ Jamaica Revisited.” 
By H. Vinirers Stuart, of Dromana, Author of “ Egypt after the War,” 
&c, With Maps and Illustrations, royal 8vo, 21s, 


JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, late Dean of Chichester: a 
Biography. With Extracts from his Letters and Early Journals. By 
Epwarp Meyrick GouLsurnN, D.D., sometime Dean of Norwich, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with Portrait, 24s, 


ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURE: a Text-Book prepared 


under the Authority of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. By W. 
Fream, LL.D. 450 pp., with 200 Illustrations, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


OSEAN STEAMSHIPS: a Popular Account of their Con- 


struct‘ov, Development, Management, and Appliances. By Various Writers, 
With £6 Woodcuts, Maps, &c., medium 8vo, 12s, 


JASMIN : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. By Samuel Smiles, 
LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The Lives of the Engineers,” &. Post 8ro, 6s, 


A DICTIONARY of HYMNOLOGY. Setting forth the 
Origin and History of the Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations, with 
special reference to those contained in the Hymn-Books of English-Speaking 
Countries, and now in common use ; together with Biographical and Critical 
Notices of their Authors and Translators, and Historical Articles on National 
and Denominational Hymnody, Breviaries, Missals, Primers, Peralters, 
Sequences, &. By JoHN JuLIAN, M.A., Vicar of Wincobank, Sheffield, 
Medium 8vo, £2 2s. 

**We cannot but congratulate both editor and publisher on the successful 
cempletion of a book which must, henceforth, take its place asa standard work 
of reference in every theological and general library.” —Times. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTs FoR MARCH, 1892. 
1, Gop’s Foot. By Maarten Maartens, Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. 
Chaps. 11-14. 
2, AN OLD AcToR. 
3. Lines on A STORMY PeTReEL. 
4, A Girt’s OPINION ON JANE AUSTEN. By Edith Edlmann. 
5. BooMELLEN.. By the Author of “ Ideala,” 
6. 
‘ 





. THE GROWTH OF SANITARY SCIENCE, 
. TRYER’S BELL, AND THE MAN WITH THE AccURATE EAR WHO BREAKS BUT 
NEVER MAKES 
8. ‘‘ THERMIDOR” anp LABUSSIERE, 
9. Toe SECRET OF WaRDALE Court. Chaps.3-4, By Andrée Hope, 
10. In Trust. By J.J. Beresford, M.A. 
1l, A NIGHT WITH JAPANESE FIREMEN. 
12. THE STRANGE StToRY oF BEETHOVEN Korrsky. 
13. Lapy ETHELDREDA’s “AT Home.” By Constance Milman, 
14. Aunt Anne, Chaps. 5-7. 





NEW WORKS, 
NOW READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MARSHAL MACDONALD, 


DUKE OF TARENTUM, 
DURING THE WARS OF THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 


In 2 vols. demy Svo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 30s, 
WALTERS. 


PALMS and PEARLS: or, Scenes in Ceylon. 


Including a Visit to the Ancient Royal City of Anuradhapoora and the Ascent 
of Adam’s Peak, By ALAN WALTERS, D.C.L. In demy 8vo, with Frontis- 


piece, 12s, 6d. 
r. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 


The ROMANCE of HISTORY. By Herbert 


GREENHOUGH SmiTH. In demy 8yo, Lis. 


MASANIKLLO, TAMERLANE, 

LOCHIEL. JACQUELINE DE LAGUETTE. 
MARINO FALEIRO. CASANOVA. 

BAYARD, | WILLIAM LITHGOW. 
BENYOWSKI, ViIbOoCcQ. 


PRINCE RUPERT. 

“Written brightly and clearly, without pretension and without unnecessary 
detail. It is emphatically readable; and mingling the utile with the dulce, is 
likely to be much sought after.”’— Globe. 

A NEW avd CHEAPER EDITION, 


MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. By Bettina 


WALKER. In crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A NEW_ WORK OF FICTION 


By MARIE CORELLI, 
Author of ‘*A Romance of Two Worlds,” 
Will be ready at all the Libraries on 
FRIDAY, MARCH lIith. 
Other Works of this most popular Writer ave: 
THELMA: a Norwegian Romance. 
ARDATH : a Romance. 
WORMWOOD: a Story of Parisian Life, 
A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA : a Neapolitan Romance. 
All these Stories and Romances are published in BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS, and are 6s. each, well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH, 


By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS (Mary A. M. Hoppus), 
Will be issued to the Libraries on FRIDAY, March 4th, 

By the AUTHOR of “The HOUSE on the MARSH.” 
RALPH RYDER of BRENT. By Florence 
Warpven, Author of “‘ Those Westerton Girls,” &c. In3 vols. crown 8vo, 

A NEW NOVEL. 





A SCOT’S THISTLE. By E. N. Leigh Fry. 
In 2 vols, crown 8yo, 
‘ A NEW NOVEL. 
DENIS O’NEIL. By Mary Bradford 
Wuaitine. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
“* Decidedly interesting and pathetic. People who like to have an occasional 
good cry over their novels will probably weep copiously over the sorrows of the 
convict doctor and the brave girl who followed him to share his lot.”’—Athenzwm. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
By CHARLES ROBERT MATURIN. 


MELMOTH, the WANDERER. By the 


Author of “Bertram.” Reprinted from the Original Text, with a Portrait 
and Memoir of the Author, anda Bibliography of Maturin’s Works. In 3 
vols., post 8vo, 24s, [Just ready. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘An OLD MAID’S LOVE.” 
The SIN of JOOST AVELINGH. By Maar- 
ten Maartens. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. [Just ready. 
the AUTHOR of ‘*‘ The HAVEN under the HILL.” 


In EXCHANGE for a SOUL. By Mary 


Linsk1tt. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s. (Just ready, 


Sale over One Million and a Quarter Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, handsomely bound in red cloth. 
Each a complete in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. Thirty-four volumes may now 
be obtained, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’ 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER, R.A. 
2s, net. 


ETCHING and MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING. 


Oxford Lectures by Husert Herxomer, R.A., M.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of 
Oxford. With Illustrations. 
GRAPHIC.—“A work of the very first importance, and of absorbing iuterest.”’ . . 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Knowledge of the subject, enthusiasm for it, a clear style, and a certain authority of 
pronouncement attract and retain the reader.”’ 


SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 
First and Second Series, Globe 8vo, 53. each. 


HORA SABBATICA. Essays Reprinted from 


the Saturday Review. By Sir James Fitzsames STEPHEN, Bart. 

TIMES.—“ The essays themselves are well worthy of collection and republication in a permanent form. 
There is nothing ephemeral about the work of so diligent a student, so independent a thinker, and so ne 
a writer as Sir James Stephen.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Able historical studies,’’ im: P i 

GLOBE.—“ The style, in general, is pleasant; the knowledgeby which it is informed is deep and genuine. 
«ee. Lbe essays certainly well deserved their rescue from oblivion.”’ 

NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAHAFFY. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 73. 6d. 


PROBLEMS in GREEK HISTORY. By J. P. 


Mazarry, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, aud Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Dublin ; Author of “ Social Life in Greece,” ** Rambles and Studies in Greece.” 


NEW VOLUME OF “TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN.’’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Edward Spencer 


Bexrs.y, Professor of History, University College, London. 
= JAMES’'S GAZETTE,—“ Able, penetrating, and independent...... An eminently satisfact ory piece of 
work.” 
OBSERVER.—“ Mr. Beesly’s monograph is both clever and picturesque.”’ x 
GLASGOW MAIL.—“ It is more than a life of Queen Elizabeth : it is a valuable political history of her time.” 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR FREEMAN, 
vo, 12s, 6d. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Fourth Series. By E. 
A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 
TIMES.—“ Professor Freeman’s historical work is never ephemeral...... There is, as every one would expect, 
the same thoroughness of treatment, the same fundamental conception of the unity and continuity of his- 
tory. All the essays have seen the light before, all are worthy of preservation in permanent form.” 


SIR CHARLES DILKE AND SPENCER WILKINSON, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By the Right Hon. Sir 


Quarters Ditxe, Bart., Author of “Greater Britain’ and *‘ Problems of Greater Britain ;’’ and 
Spencer WILKINSON, Author of “ Citizen Soldiers” and ‘‘The Brain of an Army.” 
TIMES.—“ A contribution to the higher policy of defence which invites serious study, and will reward it 
even if the attitude of the reader towards the writers is often one of dissent.’ 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. BUTLER’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


The HELL of DANTE ALIGHIERI. Edited, 


with Translation and Notes, by AkTHUR JoHN BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*," Uniform with the “Purgatory” and “ Paradise’’ already published. 
TIMES.—“ The completion of a work by which Mr. Butler has earned the gratitude of all students of 
Dante’s great poem.”’ 





Now published, Feap, 8vo, cloth, 5:. 


POEMS. By William Watson. 


*,* This Volume is in substance mainly a Reprint of the Second Edition of * Wordsworth’s Grave, and other 
Poems,” with the addition of 26 Short Pieces, most of which have already been contributed to periodicals, 


TIMES,.—* It is true poetry ; its inspiration is genuine and individual, and its execution is fall of various 


melody.” 
NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR S. H. BUTCHER. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SOME ASPECTS of the GREEK GENIUS. By 


8. H. Burcuer, M.A., Professor of Greek, Edinburgh University, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and of University College, Oxford. 

TIMES.—“ Admirable and scholarly.’’ 

OXFORD MAGAZINE.—“ The whole volume is delightfully fresh and readable.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S SERMONS. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


The FALL of MAN; and other Sermons 


reached before the University of Cambridge, and on various public occasions. By FrEpERIc W. Farrar, 
.A., F.R.S., Canon and Archdeacon of Westminster, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
TWO SERMONS BY THE MASTER OF THE TEMPLE. 


° 


Now ready, paper covers, Svo, 6d. 


The SYMPATHY of JESUS CHRIST with 


SICKNESS and SORROW. A Sermon preached in the Temple Church on January 24th, 1892, being 
the Sunday after the Funeral of his Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence and Avon- 
dale. By C.J. Vauauan, D.D., Master of the Temple and Dean of Llandaff. 


Now ready, 8vo, paper covers, 6d. 


The FAITH andthe BIBLE. A Sermon preached 
Ther hag . Roepe Pete ad Morning, February 7tb, 1892, by C. J. VaueHan, D.D., Master of the 


NEW BOOK BY THE REV. STOPFORD BROOKE. 
Crown 8y0, cloth, 6s, 


SHORT SERMONS. By the Rev. Stopford 


BROOKE. 


— AN,—* They are in the best sense moral discourses, provoking to love, self-sacrifice, devotion, and 
works.” 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. 


HYMNS. Edited and Collected, with 36 Original 
KALM’S ACCOUNT of HIS VISIT to ENGLAND 


on HIS WAY to AMERICA in 1748. Translated by Josep Lucas. With 2 Maps and several Illustrations. 
TIMES,—“ A contribution of great value to the history of rurai economy in this country.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., 





S NEW BOOKS. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
3 vols, Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
NEVERMORE. 
By Rotr BoLpREWwoopD. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The author has a thorough 
of the conditions of life prevailing in Australia durin, 
the fifties, nee eee ee - Seonee to which thes 
ave rise...... e story is healthy in tone, pi 
detail, and full of vigour and interest? nue 


2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 
THAT STICK. 


By Cuar.orre M. Yonae. 


‘own 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Cr 
A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. 
By W. Cirark RUSSELL. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Has an interest so keen that fow 
will open it without reading it through at once,” 


NEW BOOK BY HENRY JAMES. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 


The LESSON of the MASTER, and 


other Stories. By Henry James. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE STATESMAN’S YEAR. 
BOOK. 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d, 
STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
A Statistical and Historical Aunual of the States 
of the Civilised World. Revised after Official 
Returns. For the year 1892. Twenty-ninth year 
of publication. Edited by J. Scorr Ketrtr. 
TIMES.—“ As indispensable as Bradshaw.” 
ATHENZUM.—“ The best book of reference, not 
only of this country, but of all countries,” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.— We know of no book in 
general use for reference that covers so wide a field 
of facts and figures, so clear, exact, and methodical 
in all that pertains to arrangement and classification,” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 339, MARCH, 1892, 
Price 1s., contains :— 
1. Fiytanp. By E, A. Freeman. 
2. Dow Orstno. By F. Marion Crawford, Chaps. 7-3. 
3. Patrick Henry. By A. G. Bradley. 
4. HAMLET AND THE MODERN StaGE. By Mowbray 
Morris. 
5. Up tHE Gerscuni ALP. 
6. Hours or Lasour. By the Rev, Harry Jones, 
7. THE UNivensaL LanouaGce, By C. R. Haines, 
8, THe ScarLet HunTER. By Gilbert Parker, 
9, LEAVES FROM A NorTE-Book. 
10. THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE. 


THE 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE 


For MARCH, 1892, price 6d., contains :— 

1. H.R.H. tHe Late DuKE OF CLARENCE AND 
AvonpaLeg, K.G., K.P. Engraved by W. Bis- 
combe Gardner, from a Photograph by Chan- 
cellor and Son, Dublin. Frontispiece. 

2, THE QuEEN’s RIVIERA RESIDENCE. Illustrated 
by Major E. Bengouzh Ricketts, 

38, ATHLETIC SPoRTS AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITIES, 

1, Oxrorp. Montague Shearman. Illustrated. 
2. CamBripGE. R. W. Turner. Illustrated. 

4, “ Lost:” a Story OF THE AUSTRALIAN BusH. 
xf Gaunt. Illustrated by E. F. Brewtnall, 
R.W.S. 

5, AMONG THE WesTERN SonG-Men. S. Baring- 

Gould. Illustrated by Louis Davis 

6. THE Roya Mews. James Forrest. Illustrated 

by Thomas Riley. - 
7. MIDNIGHT IN WINTER. Olive Molesworth. 
8, Tue Speaker’s Mace. H. M. Cundall, F.S.A. 
Illustrated by Thomas Riley. 

9. Nona VincenT.—II. (Concluded.) Henry James, 
Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 

10, THE LATE MR. SpurGceon, Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
M.A. With Portrait. 


To be published Monthly, Royal 8vo, 1s. net. 


NATURAL SCIENCE: 


A Monthly Review of Scientific Progress. 
ConTENTS OF No. 1, MARCH, 1892. 
INTRODUCTION—EDITORIAL NOTES AND Com: 
MENTS. 

1, A OPNTRIBUTION TO THE THEORY OF Mimicry. 
By Frank E Beddard, M.A. 

2, Dezp-Sea Deposits: a REVIEW OF THE Work 
OF THE ‘CHALLENGER’ ExpPepITIon. By J.J. 
H. Teall, M.A., F.R.S. 

3. THE EvoLvuTion or Fins. By A. Smith Wood- 
ward, F.L.S. Illustrated. 

4, SoME SALIENT PoINTs IN THE StuDY OF MAMMALS 
DURING 1891. By R. Lydekker, B.A., F.Z.S. 
Illustrated. 

5, EnctisHh LAKE DWELLines, By J. W. Davis, 

6. MaRINE Snakes. By G. A. Boulenger, F.Z.S. 
Illustrated. 

7. Tae EXPLORATION OF CoRAL REEFS BY MEANS 
or Borines. By J. W. Gregory, B.Sc., F.G.S. 

8. Some Recent RESEARCHES ON INSECTS AND 
ARACHNIDS, By G. H. Carpenter, B.Sc. 

9, THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE OARBONIFEROUS 
Puants SIGILLARIA AND StiemaRia, By 
Thomas Hick, B.A., B.Sc. 

10, Tae Mamas or Inpia: a Review. By R. 
Lydekker, B.A., F.Z 8. Illustrated. 
REVIEWS AND Notices, News, Osituary, OoR- 
RESPONDENCE, 


London, 
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